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FOREWORD 



The recent flurry of interest in improving 
undergraduate instruction has produced a chorus 
of voices proclaiming what ought to be done. No- 
tably lacking, however, are concrete descriptions 
of what can be done. The experiences of King's 
College are a significant exception and this mono- 
graph is thus particularly welcome. Having worked 
with many institutions attempting to accomplish the 
delicate task of curriculum reform, I realize that 
communicating wori^ in progress can constitute a 
considerable risk. Processes that are still evolving 
generally lack the polished quality of the theoretical 
reform efforts that preceded them. At the same 
time, the often considerable public scrutiny that 
goes with being recognized as a "model" program 
can divert resources and attention from finishing 
the job at hand. :i io, therefore, particulariy impor- 
tant to commend the Dean and faculty of Kings 
College for being willing to share their experiences 
wilh curriculum improvement at this point. 

Several themes of the King's College expe- 
rience, I believe, are particularly noteworthy in the 
light of national experience. One is the often over- 
looked proposition that excellence begins with ac- 
tion. Visible throughout the experiences described 
in this monograph is a demonstration that excel- 



lence in undergraduate instruction does not just 
happen; rather it must be achisved through the 
intelligent deployment of limited recoufces in the 
pursuit of carefuliy defined ends. Many elements 
of the King's College approach illustrate this de- 
ceptively simple proposition. Perhaps most impor- 
tant is its emphasis on student development as 
well as on absolute levels of achle^'ement. As 
Dean Farmer aptly emp^asizes, tcrtha vast major- 
ity of colleges and universities, vh** appropriate 
definition of excellence 'lecessarlly rests not -jpon 
their selectivity, but upon what thay can d?^n:on- 
strahly dfl with their students in the four or more 
years that they v/crk With them Importam features 
of the King s curriculum such as explicit CuiTipo- 
tence Growth Plans in each major field, Pf«-and 
Post-testing of core courses, anc* the Sophomore- 
Junior Project testify to a consistent and concrete 
concern with developmental issuos. 

Furthermore, action requires expcrimerr", 
and the willingness to modify a planned approach 
to fit the actual circumstances encountered. This 
observation leads to a second major theme of the 
King's College approach — a conscious strategy for 
managing change that must be carefully crafted to 
fit the institution's particular structure and culture. 
Because it goes far beyond the mechanics or cur- 
riculum design, the importance of a consistent 
strategy of this kind is too often overiooked in dis- 
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cussions of curricular reform. Particularly notewor- 
thy here are the principles of explicitly building 
upon a growing base of faculty and 'Administrative 
experience, and of attacking innovation in man- 
ageable chunks. At King's, for example, the suc- 
ce'^s and legitimacy of Writing Across the Cumcu- 
lum provided a foundation for further change an- 
chored upon positive faculty attitudes and a famil- 
iar language with which to undertake the tasks of 
defining outcomes and designing appropriate as- 
sessment mechanisms. Moreover, each new ini- 
tiative is part of a careful sequence, so that more 
complex tasks (such as the definition and assess- 
ment of critical thinking and problem-solving 
across the curriculum) are informed by earlier ex- 
perience in more tractable areas (such as writing 
or computer competency). 

Careful attention to sequence and structure, 
moreover, illustrates a filial deceptively simple at- 
tribute of the King's College experience: full recog- 
nition that the curriculum is the key point of lever- 
age in managing academic change. In the light of 
national experience, two particular attributes of the 
King's curriculum are noteworthy. First, explicit 
identification of a developing body of cross-curricu- 
lar competencies within an established array of 
discipline-based departments maximizes the ad- 
vantages of both. Discipline departments can con- 
tinue to do what they do best while also functioning 
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within a wider curricular context. A second note- 
worthy feature is ir^^orporation of explicit assess- 
ment procedures as an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. Both features avoid many of the drawbacks of 
more radical proposed approaches to compe- 
tency-based curricula and student assessment. 
The notion of the curriculum as an explicit plan for 
learning is an old one, but it is often obscured by 
more recent fashions that concentrate the energy 
of institutional ''planning" in such areas as market- 
ing, resource development, or external entrepre- 
neurship. As evidenced by rising enrollments, an 
improved academic profile of entering students, 
and a growing regional reputation. King's exempli- 
fies an ancient piece of wisdom. The heart of an 
academic institution is its curriculum. If the integrity 
of the curriculum is maintained and its effective- 
ness demonstrated, external benefits will naturally 
follow. 

In short, the King's experience is one well 
worth nharing with the wider college and university 
community. Through this monograph, I am glad 
that others will have the opportunity to learn from it 
as much as I have done. 



Peter T. Ewell 
Senior /Associate, NCHEMS 




CHAPTER ONE:. 



ACHIEVIhiG EXCELLENCE 

THFTOUGH Change' 



Excellence in education is not accidental but 
the result of a conscious pursuit, a pursuit that 
must be carefully planned and implemented. Ex- 
cellence in education is also not something that 
can grow unattended. 

During the course of tne 1980's, the nation 
has heard many suggestions on how to improve 
public education. These proposals for change 
have been prompted by a general perception that 
the quality of education provided to our children at 
the elementary and high school levels had signifi- 
cantly declined. Ten major education reports is- 
sued during the 1980's support this p^^rception of 
mediocrity and a corresponding call for the re- 
newal of American education through a national 
quest for excellence. 

It v^ould have been naive for the higher edu- 
cation community to think that the future would not 
see a corresponding critique of the purpose and 
quality of higher education. The publication in 
1984 of Involvement in Learning by the Study 
Group on the Conditions of Excellence in American 
Higher Education for the National Institute of Edu- 
cation set forth tills critique. It also challenged 
those of us in higher education to address three 
critical conditions of excellence identified in the 
report: 
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1) Student Involvement - how much 
time, energy and effort students de- 
vote to the learning process; 

2) High Expectations - educational out- 
comes sought by faculty for students; 

3) Assessment and Feedback - the use 
of assessment information to redirect 
student effort in order to enhance 
student learning and to lead to im- 
provements in teaching practices.^ 



PLANNING FOR EXCELLENCE 



King's College correctly identified this im- 
pending critique of higher education through its 
strategic planning process before 1980. Within the 
context of its planning process, King*s College 
sought to provide an answer to the question, "What 
is the proper definition of excellence in higher edu- 
cation for students who will be living and working in 
the 21 St Century?" 

From a planning and institutional perspec- 
tive, excellence requires a clear sense of purpose 



and a clear sence of expectations. Excellence also 
requires a specific plan of operation to make both 
of these palpable rea'"''^" *or students and faculty. 

Effective long-range and strategic planning 
has played a key role in the ability of King's College 
to establish and to c-^rry out its commitment to ex- 
cellence. There are two key elements in its plan- 
ning model that are chiefly responsible for explain- 
ing the College's success. The first is the extent to 
which King's College has been successful in plac- 
ing planning sequentially ahead of budgetinc in 
order to increase institutional consciousness of 
what ought be the College's agenda. The sec- 
ond key element is the strategic mode of thinking 
which rias encouraged the College to make deci- 
sions in the present in order to position King's 
College for opportunities envisioned in the future.^ 

The Middle States Association recognized 
the significance of this accomplishment by inviting 
King's College to conduct a case study on compre- 
hensive planning, management and evaluation for 
others in higher education in 1984. Following the 
p/esentation of the three-day case study, the 
Middle States visiting team completed its accredi- 
tation visit and concluded that the concept of a 
long-range plan had been effectively replaced by 
strategic planning at King's College.^ The Com- 
mission on Higher Education of the Middle States 




Association expressed its satisfaction with the sig- 
nificant achievements of the College resulting from 
the implementation of its planning process. The 
Commission supported the fincings of the visiting 
team by concluding that "King's College exempli- 
fies, to an unusual degree, the characteristics of 
excellence in higher education as these are set 
forth in tho Commission document on standards 
for accreditation."* 

Many believe that excellence in education is 
primarily related to the quantity of resources avail- 
able. This would be tragic, If it were to be true, 
because today's challenge Is to provide quality 
education with limited resources. The question of 
excellence does not begin with mone '. Excellence 
In education is more directly related to ideas, priori- 
ties, and to the focused energies of people. 

There are certainly traditional quantitative 
measures of institutional quality such as the num- 
ber of Ph.D.'s on the faculty, the average Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores of entering students, 
and the annual average income of alumni; but one 
has to ask whether these quantitative measures 
are really measuring excellence since so many di- 
mensions of excellence are frequently intangible 
and relate to the way in which the total educational 
experience affects human development. Arthu, 
Chlckering suggested in Thft Mndern American 



College that the thoughts of Cardinal Newman in 
1852 and of the Carnegie Commission in 1972, 
more than one hundred years later, would make 
good bookends for his study of the mission of 
higher education. He argued that educators can- 
not pursue the objectives set forth by Newman 
without recognizing more precisely the develop- 
mental needs of each college student.^ 

It seems to me that one thing ought to be 
quite clear about excellence in education: Excel- 
lence relates more directly to the characteristics of 
students at the point of graduation rather than at 
the point of entering college. Admissions criteria 
represent what colleges expect students to bring to 
their college education. Exit criteria, established 
sufficiently high enough, represent the contribution 
made by a college to a student's education. There 
is a need to be as clear and forr?fu! about exit 
criteria as educators have traditionally been about 
entrance criteria. What happens to students dur- 
ing their four years of undergraduate education is 
the real meas» ^e of excellence in higher educa- 
tion. This sense of excellence makes a distincuon 
between excellent students and an excellent col- 
lege. A college should not claim to be excellent 
simply because it has attracted the brightest stu- 
dents. Excellence requires that a college provide 
students with an educational experience which 
ancourages them to realize their academic poten- 
lial. 



Quality is institutiona!; it cannot exist in iso- 
lation, locked away in a single program or activity. 
In a contextual definition of excellence in higher 
education, a number of general student-centered 
characteristics should be shared by colleges as 
the^' individually respond to the challenge of edu- 
cating today's students for the twenty-first century. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the Middle 
Sjtates Association in 1983, I formulated twelve 
characteristics relating to quality in education 
which I believe should be part of the design specifi- 
cations at all colleges planning for excellence. 
These reflections were later published by The Col- 
lege Board Review .^ These twelve characteristics 
provide a planning context for the changes that 
were to follow as K'ng's College engaged in its own 
plan for excellence: 

1 . Planning for excellence requires con- 
gruence between student goals and those of 
the institution. Congruence leads to an increas- 
ingly higher rate of retention of students; while its 
absence not only leads to high attrition but also to 
the possibility o^ consumer fraud being perpetrated 
by an over-zealous admissions staff. Colleges 
have an ethical obligation to see that student 
choice of a specific college is for the right reason 
based upon the effective and honest communica- 
tion of the anticipated educational experience. 
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2. Planning for excellence requires that 
academic preparation for students or the lack 
of it, be honestly assessed and reflected In the 
design of the freshman curriculum. A college 
needs to design and implement a curriculum for 
what students need to learn rather than for what 
faculty want to teach. The proper learning environ- 
ment is one which is student-centered. The cur- 
riculum should meet students at their actual level 
and point of entry into higher education. Colleges 
must educate the students they are willing to ad- 
mit. The public will measure the excellence of 
higher education by the quality of its graduates. 
Excellence fosters competency. Anything less 
than competency is mediocrity. 

3. Planning for excellence requires the 
creation of a learning environment which en- 
courages students to be committed to learning 
with the desire to become active, Independent 
learners. Faculty need to consciously help stu- 
dents understand that the objective of education is 
to develop the intellect as well as to acquire skills 
for the immediate job market. Students must learn 
how to go about learning - how to become inde- 
pendent learners - in order to be prepared for life- 
long learning and to accept the responsibility for 
their own learning. Every learning experience 
should be an exploration designed to encourage 
students to abandon passive and dependent 




modes of learning by helping them to engage in 
active modes of learning as a means of achieving 
greater independence and self-confidence for life- 
long learning. 

4. Planning for excellence requires that 
faculty not only keep up In their discipline, but 
actively relate their specialized knowledge to 
general knowledge outside their discipline. 
The complexity of our age requires that faculty 
HTiembers role model the liberally educated person 
in the classroom. They need to reveal to students a 
genuine respect for all fields of inquiry and their 
potential contribution to solving problems and to 
improving the quality of life. Learning across the 
curriculum should b^ the goal of faculty and stu- 
dents alike. Faculty need to accept this responsibil- 
ity for providing a total and integrated learning ex- 
perience for students rather than one which is lim- 
ited and fragmented. Helping students to make 
connections should be a high priority. 

5. Planning for excellence requires that 
faculty demonstrate a commitment to the spirit 
of liberal education by an openness of mind. In 

role modeling the liberally educated person, faculty 
need to communicate an enthusiasm for life-long 
learning that is characterized by a spirit of inquiry 
and that is sustained by the belief that education is 
a journey, not a destination. Faculty members 
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must keep their minds open to new and challeng- 
ing perspectives. Faculty need to help students 
move beyond superficial questions with "right" an- 
swers in order to understand the role of unceitainty 
and contingency in providing answers to complex 
questions. 

6. Planning for excellence requires ttiat 
faculty be familiar witti current ttieories of 
learning and utilize this knowledge in ttie in- 
structional design of their courses. Faculty 
need to understand that the goal of teaching is 
student learning and therefore expertise in their 
discipline is not in itself sufficient for effective 
teaching. More attention must be paid to theories 
of learning, individual student development, and 
the variety of student learning styles. It is ironic 
that many who take pride in being teachers know 
so little about how students learn Faculty need to 
become familiar with the bod^ of research and 
practice which provides an understanding of stu- 
dent-centered learning strategies designed to in- 
crease both the quality and quantity of learning for 
students. 

7. Planning for excellence requires that 
the curriculum result from an integrated aca- 
demic plan and not Just be a collection of 
courses. Colleges must not provide a 1 960's edu- 
cation for those who will live and woric in the 
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twenty-first century. It is essential that education 
make sense to students if it is to be vaJueo. The 
learning experience should focus on transferable 
skills of liberal education as well as on the trans- 
m'3sion of knowledge and valuec. A cuhicuium 
should not be a random collection of courses but 
must have a sense of purpose - it must have aca- 
demic integrity. One of the measures of that integ- 
rity is for faculty to be able to explain clearly to 
students the specific way the intended educational 
outcomes of the curriculum relate to the college's 
definition of an educated person. As students 
progress through the curriculum, they should expe- 
rience a sense of cumulative learning — a curricu- 
lum that is an ir.tegrated plan of learning and not 
just a random collection of courses. 

8. Planning for excellence requires that 
ttie effectiveness of ttie curriculum be regularly 
evaluated by assessing student learning out- 
comes according to previously establistied 
standards. Assessment of learning is one of the 
most neglected areas of education at most col- 
leges. The public is no longer willing to accept the 
assertion that learning has taken place. Documen- 
tation that learning has taken place is required and 
rightfully so. Assessment, however, can also play 
an important developmental role ranging from 
identifying and monitoring curriculum changes to 
helping individual faculty members reflect upon the 
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relationship of examination questions to course 
objectives. Moreover, assessment should be per- 
ceived by students as being a valuable part of the 
learning process. 

9. Planning for excellence requires that 
improving the quality of life on campus be a 
conscious institutional goal resulting from a 
genuine concern for others. Quality or excel- 
lence in education cannot be limited to the class- 
room. The cognitive and affective domains in edu- 
cation are necessarily related. To educate the 
human mind is not merely to add something to it. 
Education is a transactional process. College, fac- 
ulty members need to recognize that values are 
taught -consciously or unconsciously on our cam- 
puses - and that these values are fundamental to 
human existence and human relationships. These 
values should not be taught without a concern for 
justice. How we relate to one another is at the 
heart of the definition of what it means to be hu- 
man. Change what a man values and you change 
him as a whole. 

10. Planning for excellence requires that 
a college demonstrate a capacity for change 
relative to the needs of students and society. 

Colleges need to understand that there are realis- 
tic, viable, educational alternatives in today's soci- 
ety to the traditional education offered by colleges. 




We need to look at the new educational entrepre- 
neurs and the variety of technology available for 
education in order to avoid becoming academic 
dinosaurs. Colleges need to engage in environ- 
mental scanning and to reflect upon possible alter- 
native futures. Colleges need to recognize that 
they are educating young people to live and work 
in the twenty-first century. Colleges need to listen 
to their publics. If colleges are to survive and to 
achieve excellence, they need to listen and to re- 
spond. But institutional survival is important only 
when it aiso results in the survival of excellence. 



11. Planning for excellence requires that 
colleges protect the quality of institutional re- 
sources available by responding to the priority 
resource needs of students, faculty and staff. 

Colleges need to identify priority planning objec- 
tives and to allocate resources according to this 
same sense of priorities. In order (o maintain qual- 
ity resources in relationship to the needs of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff, a college should concen- 
trate on what it does best - examples of quality and 
excellence - and to stop doing those things that are 
either of a low priority, tangential to the institutional 
mission, or in competition for scarce resources 
with the examples of quality and excellence at the 
college. To believe that all programs or activities 
must be supported equally is to have no real priori- 
ties and to endanger those very examples of qual- 
ity which a college should be nurturing and promot- 
ing. 
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1 2. Planning for excellence requires ttiat 
a college have the determination to constantly 
strive to do better, based upon a desire to go 
beyond what has been achieved. This dedica- 
tion to constantly improving, to competing against 
oneself to improva, is perhaps the essential dy- 
namic required for a college to achieve excellence. 
Excellence, like truth, is a process which is con- 
stantly unfolding. Those who stand still let the op- 
portunity for excellence pass by. 



PLANNING FOR CHANGE 



Achieving excellence in higher education re- 
quires change. But acceptance of the status quo 
and tradition are pervasive in higher education. 
Colleges and universities are organized and man- 
aged in certain ways and faculty members define 
themselves and teach in certain ways, because 
that is the way it has always been.^ Some colleges 
and universities, however, have been able to break 
away f;om this deadening conformity within higher 
education to introduce successful change leading 
toward excellence. King's College is an example 
of such an institution, and its experience provides a 
case study for pxamining planned change. 
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Why have seme colleges been successful 
and not others? I believe the answer to this ques- 
tion can be found in the failure of many colleges to 
explore the organizational environment that ap- 
pears most appropriate for fostering successful 
change. There must be a climate on campus con- 
ducive to change in order for change to be mean- 
ingful and to be successful. Organizational values 
which encourage risk-taking, cooperation, and a 
healthy competitive spirit enhance the capacity 
and readiness of a college to undertake successful 
change. Although there are a variety of factors 
that influence the organizational environment, I 
have chosen seven that I think faculty and adminis- 
trators in higher education may find most provoca- 
tive. These seven factors have played an impor- 
tant role in creating a positive climate for introduc- 
ing successful change at King's College. 

1 . Condition of Trust . A condition of trust is 
the first ingredient required on a college campus to 
create a positive attitude toward change. Trust is 
not simply the result of rhetoric but more impor- 
tantly the result of deeds. Actions are what help to 
define interpersonal relationships and expecta- 
tions. Faculty and administrators need to see 
themselves as partners in higher education, not as 
adversaries. This cannot be accomplished auickly 
or simply by wishing. Building trust is a slow proc- 
ess and one requiring mutual respect between fac- 
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ulty and administrators. Building tmst must also be 
a conscious process and one recognized as being 
an institutional priority. Free and open ccnmunica- 
tion between faculty and administrators is essential 
as a first step in achieving trust. 

2. Leadership at the Tod . The institutional 
environment is also directly shaped by the quality 
of institutional leadership. A second prerequisite 
for successful change is strong support from the 
top leadership in a college. Without such support, 
change will simply not occur This support must be 
cipar and obvious. The President and other top 
managers must be consistent in their support of 
change and establish a campus-wide expectation 
that change will occur. There are many examples 
in higher education of the loss of courage by lead- 
ers, a loss of courage that results in needed re- 
forms being aborted. Rhetoric will not be sufficient. 
Effective leadership for change requires that lead- 
ers devote time to specific activities related to ac- 
complishing change. 

In most educational institutions, the campus 
culture is strong enough to influence faculty per- 
formance. Strong leadership at the top is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the quality of the campus 
culture for faculty. This realization by top managers 
is crucial since the vitality of an academic organi- 
zation resides in its faculty. Only two conditions 




can keep faculty from performing at a high level: 
negative attitudes and an inadequate level of insti- 
tutional expectation. Both conditions represent a 
failure of leadership. 

3. Readiness and Capacity for Change. A 
frequently overlooked ingredient of an environment 
Supportive of change is that of readiness and ca- 
pacity for change Readiness for change relates to 
the motivational energy required to bring about 
change. Capacity means the physical, financial, or 
organizational resources necessary to make the 
change happen. These are separate but interde- 
pendent variables. 

Motivational energy for change requires that 
there be enough dissatisfaction with the current 
state of affairs to mobilize energy toward change. 
If people are not really dissatisfied with the present 
state of affairs, or if they are dissatisfied but without 
a clear understanding of what the desired state 
might be, then there will be a need to increase the 
level of dissatisfaction and to assist people to de- 
fine the ideal oi desired state.® The desired state, 
of course, needs to be consistent with institutional 
mission and values. 

Planning the ideal or desired state for a col- 
lege also requires that the physical, financial and 
organizational resources needed to support 




change be brought into place. We are frequently 
more aware of the physical and financial resources 
needed for change in higher education than we are 
of the organizational resources. It is of crucia' -m- 
portance to make the reward sys*'^ consistent 
with the initiatives of individual facu- ^ and admin- 
istrators supporting the desired direction of 
change. Evaluation and reward must be related to 
doing what is significant for the organization. An 
inappropriate reward system will lower morale, 
sabotage effective plan implementation, and 
weaken commitment to maintaining the desired di- 
rection of change. 

4. Understanding the Cha n ge Process . 
Change is a reality. The increase in the accelera- 
tion rate of change since World II is staggering. 
Educational institutions cannot escape this reality 
and must change in order to survive. The great 
conservative, Edm'jnd Burke, warned that an insti- 
tution without the means of change is without the 
means of its own conservation. 

A general understanding of the dynamics of 
the change process, both by those initiating the 
change and by those to be affected by the change, 
IS an additional component of the environment 
conducive to implementing successful change. It is 
easier for faculty members to cope with the turbu- 
lence of change if they can analyze the anticipated 




changes coher: -^tly and systematically.^ This rep- 
resents the learning style of most people who 
choose to make their career in higher education. 

Faculty members, like all other people, most 
likely will feel th'^eatened by change unless they 
understand its context and process. It is important 
to help faculty understand the speci^'c purpose and 
goals for a planned change as well as the condi- 
tions which are motivating the desire for change. 
Change should never be introduced for its own 
sake. Proposed changes should be based on in- 
formation, analysis, a variety of possible response 
options, and a clear understanding of the criteria 
being used for arriving at a specific planning deci- 
sion. 

5. Favorable Attitude Toward Planning . 
Planning anticipates change and an improved fu- 
ture. The existence of a favorable attitude toward 
comprehensive institutional planning by a college 
community contributes significantly to creating a 
supportive environment for implementing success- 
ful change. If planning has been developed to the 
level of being an effective process for implement- 
ing meaningful change for a college, it will have 
credibility for faculty members. Far too often, how- 
ever, planners have not been successful in imple- 
menting planning objectives. 




The best planning environment is in one in 
which priorities are clear and have been arrived at 
thrcL'gh a process involving all campus constituen- 
cies. The effectiveness of institutional planning 
needs to be judged by the quality, effectiveness, 
and appropriateness of the outcomes achieved. 
Planning should never be an end in itself. The 
planning process is only a heuristic device for help- 
ing a college community introduce planned change 
to achieve specific objectives. To be successful, 
planning requires a broad sense of ownership by a 
college community. 

6. Effective Change Agent . Planned 
change wi'l not take place without an effective 
change agent. The change agent may be internal 
or external, an individual or a team. Bil in all 
cases the successful change agent is one who 
understands the organization - its values, its re- 
sources and its politics. The credibility of the 
change agent with others is a crucial factor in de- 
termining whether or not change will be supported. 
The change agent must generate confidence and 
earn the trust of those to be affected by the in- 
tended change. 

The fine art of persuasion may be the most 
powerful tool of the change agent. Successful and 
sustained changes are not usually c jcomplished 
without continued effort. An innovator must be 




persistent in making inroads whenever opportuni- 
ties to do so present themselves. A successful 
change agent must have a good sense of timing 
and wait for the opportune moment rather than 
acting spontaneously. ''^ It is equally important to 
keep the lines of communication open in order to 
make informed decisions. The change agent 
needs to know how others feel about the intended 
changes. Credit for successful changes must be 
shared with others in order to create enthusiasm 
and a wider S6»)se of ownership. The successful 
change agent must also have a sense of individual 
motivation. All people are motivated, but they are 
motivated for their own reasons and not necessar- 
ily for the change agent's reasons. 

As a change agent at King's College, I be- 
lieve that I have played five principal roles: (1) the 
catalyst to establish the need for change, to win 
support for change and to overcome inertia; (2) the 
solution- giver to define the substance of change 
and to provide implementation strategies; (3) the 
process- helper to show the college community 
how to go about change by utilizing appropriate 
techniques; (4) the resource-linker to build a re- 
source f '^twork hy bringing people and other re- 
sources together to be applied to the intended 
change; and (5) the confidence-builder to create 
stability and to generate a self-renewal capacity 
among those involved in order to sustain the 
change. 
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7. Reducing R esistance to Change . A final 
element in the organizational environment that ap- 
pears most helpful for implementing successful 
change is the capacity to reduce resistance to 
change. The full benefit of change is not realized 
until the entire college community accepts it with 
sincerity and at least a modest degree of enthusi- 
asm. 

Whatever the intended change, it will gener- 
ate resistance. Change generates some predict- 
able patterns of human behavior. Instant anxiety is 
the most prevalent reaction. Those to be affected 
by the change are concerned whether the new will 
be better than the familiar since no one can know 
the outcome of change for certain. There will usu- 
ally be a spectrum of views relating to the signifi- 
cance of the threat posed by the intended change. 
The views are based upon the personal stake each 
has in the possible outcomes of the proposed 
change. Other general causes of resistance to 
change include inaccurate perception of the in- 
tended change, low tolerance for change by those 
hesitant to take risks, and objective disagreement 
with the substance of the intended changes. 

The critical objective in overcoming resis- 
tance to change is to win the minds of those op- 
posing change and to win with the least number of 
conflicts and casualties. The ideal is a win-win 




rather than a win-lose strategy. But one should 
never lose sight of the intended goal of change. 
Accommodation and appeasement of resisters to 
change are sometimes inappropriate and must 
give way to confrontation in order to challenge edu- 
cators to embrace a change required for achieving 
excellence. 

Once a college has successfully created an 
organizational climate appropriate for fostering 
change, the college must switch its focus to identi- 
fying change strategies for infiplementing the spe- 
cific changes desired. To gain institution-wide 
commitment to pursuing the goal of excellence, it is 
necessary to understand the variety of possible 
causes for resisting change and to use this under- 
standmg to obtain the voluntary compliance of indi- 
viduals being affected by the change. While no 
single technique for dealing with the resistance to 
change can be used in all situations, it is important 
to unaerstand that a variety of such techniques do 
exist. These techniques are frequently more effec- 
tive in combination than when used in isolation. 

As a change agent at King's College. I have 
utilized a variety cf specific change strategies to 
overcome resistance to change and to develop 
institution-wide commitment to achieving excel- 
lence. The challenge does not lie in developing 
faculty and administrative support to pursue the 
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general goal of excellence. The challenge lies in 
defining the goal of excellence precisely in terms of 
student learning outcomes and in introducing the 
curricular and pedagogical changes required to 
help students successfully meet these exit criteria 
at the point of graduation. An understanding of the 
use of change strategies to break down resistance 
to change at King's College may prove helpful to 
others in hiqher education who resolve to go be- 
yond the rhetoric of excellence to implement the 
changes necessary to foster excellence in higher 
education. 

1. Participation . It is essential for innova- 
tors to recognize the human element - to recognize 
that it is people who make changes, sustain 
changes and determine the quality of change, if 
those who are to be affected by an intended 
change are able to participate in its development 
and implementation, their commitment to the suc- 
cess of the change tends to increase. On the other 
hand, individuals who decline the offer of an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the introduction of a p.anned 
change, are less likely to resist the change. It is 
important for each person to feel part of ihe con- 
sensus arising out of a participatory process. 

I have found the use of a modified matrix 
model, characterized by cross-organizational proj- 
ect teams, to be the most successful mechanism 




for encouraging broad participation at King's Col- 
lege. In the first place, a tdam is a group of doers 
who plan and implement their own agenda as op- 
posed to a committee that writes a report calling for 
someone else to do something. The project team 
in a matrix model crosses traditional organizational 
boundaries and provides a vehicle for forming a 
partnership between faculty and administrators. 
The project team concept encourages broader par- 
ticipation in institutionai change by encouraging 
faculty and administrators to step outside the nar- 
rowness of their departmental perspectives and to 
encounter a variety of perspectives. Cross-organ- 
izational project teams require an organizational 
climate characterized by cooperation rather than 
by competition and conflict.^^ 

2. Education . Relying on formal authority to 
overcome resistance to change tends to be self- 
defeating and is limited by the tendency for resis- 
tance to be camouflaged.^* The use of authority 
may even intensify feelings of hostility and resis- 
tance. It certainly can contribute to making change 
superficial end transitory rather than substantial 
and enduring. Relying on the use of manipulation 
strategies is even more undesirable since such 
behavior can destroy the atmosphere of trust. 
Trust is one of the most critical conditions for creat- 
ing a positive climate for change. 




Intelligent people require information in or- 
der to develop an understanding of any proposed 
change. Time for investigation, questions, dia- 
logue and reflection are essential. As a change 
agent, I have recognized these educational needs 
for members of the King's College community. 
Relying on this educational process has helped to 
develop an institution-wide awareness and under- 
standing of the steps that need to be taken if a 
college is serious about defining excellence in 
terms of desired student learning outcomes. 

The educational process also provides an 
appropriate setting for maintaining constructive 
communication with those who hold opposing 
views. Every change agent should recognize the 
impossibility of possessing total truth and therefore 
should seek to clarify and to refine his or her own 
thinking by being challenged by those with oppos- 
ing views. This openness also help? to communi- 
cate sincerity and respect for the role of disputation 
as a legitimate part of academic life. 

I have invested heavily in the use of oral 
communication as the chief means of developing 
the level of understanding required to overcome 
resistance to change. Oral communication permits 
a change agent to n^.onitor the non-verbal re- 
sponse of the audience, to immediately respond to 
confusion caused by lack of information or the 




ambiguity of language, as well as to lower any 
anxiety produced by fear of the consequences of 
an intended change. Effective communication is a 
key factor in educating a college community - in 
developing an appropriate consciousness, under- 
standing, and support for change. The use of oral 
communication is a strategy which is uniquely ap- 
propriate and effective in the small college setting. 

3. incremental Change . An error often 
occurs when a change is introduced in an atmos- 
phere of haste and urgency. In such an environ- 
ment, alternative implementation strategies have 
frequently not been thoroughly examined. In a 
process as complex as education, it is usually not 
possible to implement all the components of a de- 
sired change simultaneously. Important changes in 
higher education can best be implemented by us- 
ing an incremental approach. Breaking down a 
large change into a series of discrete changes that 
occur sequentially over time, is a powerful strategy 
for reducing resistance to change. Many people 
are frt^quently frightened by the magnitude of an 
intended change and by the uncertainty involved in 
abandoning the known for the unknown. Because 
incremental change is less threatening, it provides 
more stability and consequently reduces resis- 
tance to change. 

I have found at King's College that the strat- 
egy of pilot testing desired changes to be highly ef- 




fective in overcoming much of the resistance to 
more comprehensive change. This approach al- 
lows the feasibility of the intended change to be 
demonstrated before moving on to the next in a 
logical sequence of incremental changes. There is 
also something tentative about a pilot test that 
does not require faculty quite so forcefully and 
abruptly to abandon past practice. 

4. Preparation . Many changes with a high 
potential for contributing to the pursuit of excel- 
lence in higher education have failed because 
these changes have been introduced prematurely. 
Successful change in higher education must be 
planned change. An academic leader should 
never ask faculty to implement a change which 
faculty believe they are unprepared professionally 
to carry out. Excellence in education requires 
competence not only on thj part of students but 
also on the part of faculty. Faculty self-confidence 
is essential to gaining an institution-wide commit- 
ment to achieving excellence through change. 

Directed and focused faculty development 
has been a significant ingredient in preparing 
King's College faculty to successfully implement 
academic change. Faculty want to be adequately 
prepared. They do not want to experience profes- 
sional embarrassment. Administrators demon- 
strate an important form of supportive behavior 




when they assign a high priority to faculty develop- 
ment. 

The words "directed" and "focused" are im- 
portant for identifying clear objectives for faculty 
development projects. Group training for faculty in 
computer literacy, critical thinkini or writing across 
the curriculum are examples of the kind of training 
required of faculty who wish to take responsibility 
for the total education of students. On a more per- 
sonal level, faculty growth contracts are an effec- 
tive means of relating an individual faculty 
member's objectives to institutional objectives in a 
context of a multiple-year development plan. Fac- 
ulty growth plans can also be used to encourage 
faculty to take risks by experimenting with new 
student-centered teaching/learning strategies. 

5. Rewards and Incentives , incentives are 
particularly useful forms of motivation to entice fac- 
ulty members to engage in change. A successful 
incentive may be anything the potential resister 
values.''^ This may include temporary or perma- 
nent salary increases, stipends, fringe benefits, 
better schedules or working conditions, time off. 
and a variety of c^her motivators available for use 
by an academic administrator. 

Although incentives are important in initiat- 
ing change, rewards are equally important for sus- 




taining change. The reward system of a college 
should parallel the contextual definition or criteria 
of excellence for that institution. Criteria of excel- 
lence that assign importance to effective teaching 
need a parallel priority in the criteria for tenure, 
promotion and salary. Faculty members and ad- 
ministrators who wish to promote excellence on 
their campus should expose the institutional hy- 
pocrisy of sanctioning appropriate criteria of excel- 
lence while simultaneously negating the behaviors 
required to achieve that set of criteria by the pres- 
ence of a contradictory reward system. 

I have found the use of incentives and re- 
wards to be very effective at King's College as a 
means of reinforcing faculty good will, sense of 
professional pride, and sincere dedication to edu- 
cating students. I do not believe, however, that the 
use of incentives ^nd rewards will result in sus- 
tained change if these more noble factors are not 
first preser>t for faculty. The worst kind of environ- 
ment for fostering successful change is one which 
reduces all faculty effort to the cash nexus. It is 
equally true, howover, that those faculty who con- 
sistently support and implement desired clianges 
need to know that their efforts are appreciated. 

6. Achieving Critical Mass . Vilfredo Pareto 
set forth neariy a century ago the mle of the trivial 
many and the critical few. This rule provides help- 
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ful insight to those attempting to implement change 
in higher education. It is indeed true that on most 
college campuses the critical few can easily be 
identified as the initiators of change. But it ib c ?o 
true that initiators of change frequently fail in their 
quest. An explanation for this failure can often be 
found in neglecting to gain the support of the criti- 
cal mass of faculty required for achieving success- 
ful organizational change. 

The concept of critical mass is different from 
that of the simple majority. The critical mass is 
comprised of faculty leaders and opinion-makers 
who have the ability to attract the support or to 
enjoy the tolerance of other faculty. It is necessary 
for the successful initiators of change to under- 
stand the politics of change on their campus and 
especially the need to win the support of key fac- 
ulty leaders and opinion-makers before attempting 
to initiate change. 

The concept of the critical mass is one that 
has been especially useful for implementing suc- 
cessful change at King's College. Acting in my role 
as change agent, I have helped faculty leaders to 
understand and to validate a definition of excel- 
lence based upon student learning outcomes. This 
special attention to winning over the critical mass 
of faculty has included strategies such as one-on- 
one discussions, establishing faculty developme it 




programs to heighten consciousness of the need 
for change, and involving lajj^Xy leaders in pilot 
projects relating to the desired changes. Gaining 
the initial support of a critical mass of faculty at 
King's College has helped to develop majority fac- 
ulty support or at least tolerance for the magnitude 
of academic change currently being introduced. 

7. Resources . Excellence in higher educa- 
tion cannot be achieved by wishing or by good will 
alone. Permanent and significant changes usually 
roquire a change in the allocation of existing re- 
sources or the acquisition of new resources. This 
condition serves as a major impediment to change 
on many campuses because of the political truce 
surrounding the resource allocation process 
among faculty, departments and schools. 

The ability of a college to place planning 
ahead of budgeting - to focus on what the institu- 
tion should be doing rather than on what it can 
afford to do - is a necessary condition for achieving 
excellence in higher education. The budgeting 
question placed sequentially ahead of planning 
causes people to think restrictively and non-strate- 
gically of the institution doing the same things in 
tr»e same way. When the planning question is 
placed sequentially ahead of budgeting, people 
are invited to dream, to wish, to change, and to 
shape ♦he insti-uiion future in the most positive 




way possible. This permits the allocation of re- 
sources to respond to prioritized planning objec- 
tives and to identify priorities for grantsmanship 
and development. The ability to respond effec- 
tively to assigning resources according to changing 
institutional priorities permits a college to move into 
a planned future characterized by qualitative aca- 
demic growth. Achieving excellence in higher edu- 
cation requires an institutional commitment to aca- 
demic integrity and responsiveness to social 
changes rather than to mere physical survival. In- 
stitutional resources must be reallocated to sup- 
port new priorities for the implementation of suc- 
cessful change. 

The 1984 annual meeting of the American 
Association for Higher Education focused on what 
educators could learn from buoiness. George 
Keller, author of Academic Strateov .^^ described 
the new style of academic management supported 
by strategic planning. Robert Waterman, who co- 
authored with Thomas Peters the best seller jn 
Search of ExcellenceJ ^ identified the eight charac- 
teristics shared by twenty-five successful major 
corporations and asked educators to consider 
whether there might be a message here for higher 
education. As I listened to both speakers, I could 
not help but reflect upon the fact that what they 
were suggesting as an agenda for the future of 
higher education was already operational and 
bearing fruit at King's College. 




PREPARING THE FACULTY TO 
MEET THE CHALLENGE OF 
CURRICULAR CHANGE 



Changing the curriculum is in reality defining 
a college. In the final analysis, curriculum L a 'fo- 
cal point from which every facet of institutional life 
emerges."^ The curriculum reflects a college's phi- 
losophy and operational commitment to students. 
It should also reflect its blueprint for achieving ex- 
cellence. Many colleges have sought to change 
the curriculum by a piecemeal approach. These 
changes an too often are only cosmetic. They do 
not affect the quality and quantity of learning that 
takes place for students. They do not address 
issues of quality, integrity, and coherence in under- 
graduate education. A comprehensive action plan 
is needed. 

To revise the curriculum is to renew the 
faculty. At least, that is the way it should be. 
Unfortunately, many curricular revisions take place 
only on paper. New course titles and new syllabi 
may appear, but faculty continue to teach the same 
courses as before and in thr very same wav. This 
results in the same fragmented learning experi- 
ence for students who will need to be able to make 
connections in an increasingly complex and dis- 
connected technological society. 




What is the explanation for a faculty's failing 
to meet the challenge of meaningful curricular 
change? I believe that two factors are key: first, 
the failure of faculty to focus on specific goals for 
the curriculum defined by desired student learning 
outcomes; and second, the failure to develop new 
teaching/learning strategies appropriate to helping 
students achieve the desired learning outcomes. 
Meaningful curricular change cannot be divorced 
from teaching and learning. A curriculum should 
be a plan of learning that includes goals as well as 
specific strategies by which students may achieve 
those goals. The success of the King's College 
faculty in conceptually linking curriculum, peda- 
gcriy and assessment has resulted in substantial 
and significant academic change. 

Planning for successful change requires pa- 
tience and perseverance. King's College Ccinefit- 
ted greatly from the insights derived from \\i use of 
the academic planning model developed m con- 
junction with the Quality Undergraduate Education" 
Project (Project QU^^ -i^^. Cou .jil ^raep^aC- 
e.nt Coileges.^^ Man^ jeas /or imp wing tne 
quality of American ^ educ \on have failed 
because they were imp' lented prematurely. The 
QUE model recognizes the need to cirw do/vn ihe 
rate at Wnich a college implemen'r acadenic 
change in order to develop distinctive campus pro- 
grams that build on an institution's strengths. 
King's College developed a four-year, life develop- 




ment/career planning program through its partici- 
pation in Project QUE (1980-1984). The cross-or- 
ganizational project team model was utilized to 
develop and to implement this program. 

King's College has also been successful in 
implementing a new outcomes-oriented core cur- 
riculum and a course-embedded assessment 
model because it took the time to prepare its fac- 
ulty to meet the challenge of meaningful curricular 
change. Five years of faculty development pre- 
ceded the first discussions of possible changes in 
the curriculum. Faculty needed time both to de- 
velop consciousness of the need for change and to 
envision the specific kinds of possible changes 
which would enable the College to successfully 
pursue its goal of excellence. The concept of as- 
sessment was introduced only after faculty had 
agreed upon the desic^n of an outcomes-oriented 
curriculum. 

Good planning requires that goals be clearly 
defined. The King's College faculty needed time to 
wrestle with the goal of excellence. The rhetoric of 
excellence exists throughout all of higher educa- 
tion today. Th^ important question is what does 
excellence really mean. More specifically, what 
does u mean within the context of King's College? 
The goal of excellence will always remain mere 
rhetoric unless it can be precisely defined and ob- 
served. King's College has historically served first 




generation college students. Its faculty has de- 
fined itself as a teaching faculty. Its students have 
experienced academic success in college and after 
graduation in business and the professions. The 
historic strength of King's College has been the 
academic and personal growth experienced by its 
students. Yet some faculty continued to embrace 
an elitist view of educational excellence defined by 
the ability of the College to attract only those stu- 
dents with the highest academic profile. 

This elitist definition of excellence fails to dif- 
ferentiate between institutional excellence and ex- 
cellent students. Although the traditional elitist defi- 
nition of excellence frequently interchanges the 
two, institutional excellence must focus on the 
quality and quantity of learning that takes place for 
students and whether the College has helped stu- 
dents to realize their full academic potential. The 
appropriate definition of excellence for King's Col- 
lege—and I suspect for 90% of all other colleges in 
America — is to focus on learning outcomes: a 
measure of what actually happens to students 
while attending college. A clear articulation of de- 
sired exit criteria for graduating students and the 
specific means by which a college helps students 
to meet those critena are the essential ingredients 
for developing a definition for excellence defined 
by learning outcomes. 
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A learning outcomes approach to defining 
excellence requires that faculty in all disciplines ac* 
cept responsility for the total education of students. 
Faculty cannot simply want students to transfer 
and to develop further their liberal learning skills. 
Faculty members must be prepared to change the 
learning environment for students in their own 
classrooms from a passive to an active mode. This 
requires that faculty redesign the use of class time, 
assignments, examination questions, and set forth 
clear expectations for students regarding the appli- 
cation of appropriate transferable skills of liberal 
learning to their courses. 

Faculty development is essential to prepare 
faculty for such a comprehensive change. They 
must not only understand the need for a particular 
change but also feel confident of their ability to 
implement change. The goal of the faculty devel- 
opment program at King's College was to prepare 
the faculty to successfully implement an outcomes- 
oriented core curriculum. Modeled after its very 
successful Writing Across the Curriculum faculty 
training program, King's College has provided fac- 
ulty development programs in Critical Thinking, 
Computer Literacy, and Valuing. Additional pro- 
grams are being planned in Quantitative Analysis, 
Library and Information Technologies, Effective 
Oral Communication and Problem Solving Strate- 
gies. 




These programs have helped faculty to de- 
velop consciousness of the need for curriculum 
change as well as to develop appropriate strate- 
gies to implement desired pedagogical changes. 
Faculty also gradually recovjnized that learning 
needed to be more structured, more integrated, 
and more consciously cumulative in order for stu- 
dents to meet their higher expectations. The fac- 
ulty also began to sense that they needed to be- 
come more explicit about desired learning out- 
comes for students and to build more consciously 
on what students had learned in previous courses. 
Most importantly of all. faculty recognized that stu- 
dents needed to practice and to develop further the 
transferable skills of liberal learning throughout 
their entire undergraduate experience — both in the 
core curriculum and in their major fields of study. 

The approach which King's College has 
used in its faculty development programs can best 
be illustrated by the first program implementeo — 
Writing Across the Curriculum. All other faculty 
training programs for the transferable skills of lib- 
eral learning have followed this model. The model 
was developed by John Ennis. Associate Profes- 
sor of English, who has also served as the faculty 
trainer since the inception of the program in 1 980.^^ 

The initial faculty group utilized a semester 
seminar approach designed by Professor Ennis in 
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his role as writing specialist and faculty trainer. In 
this format, four faculty members, one each from 
the divisions of Humanities, Social Science, Natu- 
ral Science, and Business, met with the writing 
specialist to practice writing and to develop writing 
strategies to be used in specific courses. While 
other ctements of the program have changed con- 
siderably, the small group meeting has remained a 
constant of the program and one which the faculty 
involved feel is one of its strengths. The original 
group met once a week during the semester, each 
member receiving a course reduction to work in the 
program. Since that time, however, a more time- 
intensive model has been used. 

Before beginning the project. Professor En- 
nis surveyed the faculty to determine the kinds of 
student writing assignments most frequently given 
by faculty, the problems faculty perceived in stu- 
dent writing, and the help the faculty felt was 
needed to improve student writing as a result of 
this survey the nitial faculty group developed these 
objectives: 

To improve the quality of one's own writing 
by experiencing the process of writing both 
in practice and understanding; 

To learn to identify student writing problems 
in a particular discipline and the ways to re- 
spond to them effectively; 
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• To develop a bibliography for faculty use in 
understanding writing theor>' and the appli- 
cation of this theory to writing assignments; 

• To develop writing assignments that are 
consistent with course objectives and that 
enable students to use writing as a learning 
tool. 

What happened within the meetings in- 
volved writing, sharing writing, reading drafts, ex- 
periencing the writing process, reading theory ar- 
ticles, analyzing student writing, analyzing the 
thinking demanded by various assignments, and 
analyzing how genres in the various disciplines 
create writing constraints The meetings were 
wori<shop-oriented and as practical as possible. 

While the writing specialist responded to the 
particular needs and interests of each group, at 
some point each group worked on the following 
topics: faculty attitudes toward their own writing, 
faculty attitudes toward student writing, faculty per- 
ceptions of problems in student writing, the writing 
process, expressive and transactional writing, jour- 
nal writing, strategies for using graded and un- 
graded writing, peer editing strategies for assign- 
ment making, and evaluation techniques. 



Faculty wori<ed at develcoing assignments 
which would challenge students and give them 




practice in necessary analytic and evaluative skills. 
For example, a faculty member in social sciences 
developed assignments in which students would 
have to infer information from data and submit 
reports based on that information, A historian de- 
veloped role-playing assignments, asking students 
to discuss and evaluate issues from the point of 
view of a specific historical personage. One faculty 
member in chemistry, concerned that his students 
be able to write abstracts, divided the class into lab 
pairs. One partner wrote the lab report one week 
and gave it to his partner who would then abstract 
the paper. The following week, they reversed 
roles, in this way, the instructor was able to focus 
on necessary skills without unduly increasing the 
number of student papers he would have to read. 

It should not be expected that all faculty 
members will respond with an equal enthusiasm to 
helping students transfer liberal learning skills 
across the curriculum. Product-oriented faculty, 
those whose highest priority is covering material 
rather than developing student understanding, are 
generally not pleased with a process-oriented ap- 
proach. There are also some faculty who cannot 
function within groups or who cannot use group 
techniques in class. A faculty trainer should con- 
centrate on those faculty who are best able to 
benefit from the work of the seminar and not be 
overly concerned with those who will not be able, 




for one reason or another, to implement the tech- 
niques. When a specific change comes to charac- 
terize the academic experience for students at a 
college, most reluctant faculty will eventually ac- 
cept the change. 

As a result of this project, the faculty at 
King's College has gained several important in- 
sights into the use of a writing as learning tool. 
First, for many faculty writing is not an easy task, 
and some find it difficult to work in seminars in 
which there is a sharing of writing. The writing 
resource person must work with this anxiety in as 
non-threatening a way as possible. Faculty must 
gain confidence in their own writing because they 
will not use writing as a learning tool for their 
classes uniess they see it as an important and vital 
part of their own learning experience. Thus, the 
success of King's program is directly related to the 
faculty perception that writing is an important learn- 
ing tool for all. 

Second, it is mos* 'mportant that the initial 
group of faculty have a vital experience so that 
they promote the project. For the first group, fac- 
ulty should be selected who are interested in 
teaching and who have the respect of the other 
faculty. There should be a mix of tenured and 
untenured, and they all must be people who are 
able to work in groups. Above all, they must be 
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perceived as good faculty members who are con- 
cerned about becoming better. Faculty develop- 
ment should never be perceived as a remedial 
program for "problem" faculty members. 

Third, the writing resource person must be 
able to offer a variety of strategies. Writing/learn- 
ing experiences which do not require a tremen- 
dous increase in teacher t^me but which add to 
student learning are vital. The resource person 
must also be flexible enough to deal with the con- 
cerns cf the group. Because this project asks for a 
change in thinking about the role of writing in the 
classroom, it can open up faculty dialogue on 
teaching/learning. For many faculty, this was the 
first opportunity to discuss vital classroom issues in 
a non-threatening atmosphere. Such discussion is 
important and must be nurtured. 

The writing across the curriculum project 
helped faculty at King's College to embrace the 
idea that writing is a unique mode of learning and 
that writing can be used as ^ iGdrniiiri tool in 
classes in all disciplines. Faculty came to recog- 
nize that writing should not be the "burden" of the 
English department but should be an integral 
teaching strategy for all faculty. This faculty per- 
spective has, subsequently, been expanded to 
embrace a responsibility for the total education of 
students at King's College by incorporating the 
other transferable skills of liberal learning into 




courses across the disciplines. 

The effectiveness of the writing across the 
curriculum projec* at King's College is reflected in 
the development of its outcomes-oriented co. e cur- 
riculum. The syllabi for courses reflect the concern 
for writing as a learning tool not only in the amount 
of writing required, but also in the variety of modes 
and formats. The same effect can be seen result- 
ing from the faculty development programs for the 
other transferable skills of liberal learning. The 
subsequent new core curriculum reflects faculty 
consciousness of the need to explicitly relate 
teaching/learning strategies to desired learning 
outcomes in the curriculum. Taking time to pre- 
pare the faculty to understand the need for change 
and to provide training to make them competent to 
implement new pedagogies has resulted in the 
successful implementation of an outcomes-ori- 
ented core curriculum at King's College. 
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CONCEPTUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 



Education in most colleges and universities 
is fragmented. Students experience the curriculum 
as a collection of courses rather than as an inte- 
grated plan of leaming. This encourages students 
to compartmentalize their learning rather than to 
iPiake connections. Higher education today gradu- 
ates students with discipline-based minds who will 
need to function in an increasingly complex and 
inter-disciplinary environment in the 21st Century. 
Learning to make connections should bo a high 
priority for all students. 

The outcomes-oriented core curriculum im- 
plemented at King's College in 1985 is a significant 
departure from its previous core curriculum imple- 
mented in 1972. The curriculum designed in 1972. 
in keeping with the spirit of the 1 970's, emphasized 
student choice through distribution requirements. 
Within a few years, this core curriculum degener- 
ated into a smorgasbord of learning. Questions of 
quality and coherence in undergraduate learning 
were not being addressed effectively. Other than 
featuring freedom of choice for students, the cur- 
riculum only vaguely defined the educational phi- 
losophy behind it and failed to define specific learn- 
ing outcomes expected of students. Rather than 




systematically studying what was mobt essential, 
students frequently avoided developing their abili- 
ties beyond the minimal expectations of faculty. 
The eACS^sive emphasis on freedom of choice 
worked against any idea of cumulative learning for 
students. 

The faculty at King's College responded 
bcldly. The faculty development programs on 
transferring liberal learning skills across the cur- 
riculum and on developing student-centered teach- 
ing/learning strategies prepared the King's College 
faculty to approach curriculum witn a new perspec- 
tive. When the faculty began working on the 
design of a new core curriculum in 1982, the cur- 
riculum committee decided that the design would 
be one that was conceptual as well as one that 
addressed the real educational needs of students 
for a more systematic and integrated Iparning ex- 
perience. This was not to be a curriculum arrived 
at through the traditional path of faculty politics and 
sorting out of turf questions. 

Faculty members wanted to reconceptual- 
ize and to revitalize liberal learning by des ining a 
new general education core curriculum emphasiz- 
ing student learning outcomes. This core curricu- 
lum would be common to all students regardless of 
their major field of study and would represent halt 
of the total credi ^ needed for graduation. The 
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amount of time devoted by students at King's Col- 
lege to course work in the core curriculum reflects 
the faculty's commitment to the contribution of lib- 
eral learriing to educating the whole person. 

The curriculum committee recognized that 
faculty need to assume responsibility for deciding 
what students should learn. The prior experience 
with the 1972 core curriculum emphasizing student 
choice indicated that there is frequently a differ- 
ence between what students want to study and 
what students need to study in order to acquire the 
characteristics of a liberally educated person. This 
realization encouraged the design of a structured 
curriculum that limited student choice of courses in 
favor of a common learning experience. 

In order to move beyond the politics of cur- 
riculum change, the Curriculum Committee de- 
cided that all courses to be included in the new cur- 
riculum had to be newly designed courses. All new 
courses were subsequetitly designed by faculty 
project teems comprised of faculty from more than 
one discipline. The staiting point for each faculty 
project team was articulating the desired student 
learning outcomes. Only after reaching this con- 
sensus about desired learning outcomes did the 
project teams identify the course content most 
appropriate for students to realize these learning 
outcomes. Faculty also recognized that the total 




design of a course syllabus required identification 
of an appropriate pedagoc;y to insure that students 
would become active learners. The conscious 
design of assignments and examinations requiring 
application of liberal learning skills to specific 
disciplines seemed to faculty to be both reason- 
able and desirable. It also became clear that the 
evolving concept of cumulative learning required 
that students experience the curriculum according 
to a specifieu scenario. 

In the spirit of liber&l leaming, all the 
courses in the core curriculijm are designed for 
non-majors. These courses are definitely not the 
fiist courses students take in their major programs. 
They are managed by cross-departmental faculty 
project teams. Organizationally within King's 
College, these courses belong to tha core curricu- 
lum and not to individual departments. 

The core curriculum at King's College 
focuses on three principal liberal learning areas: 1) 
Transferable Skills of Liberal Learning; 2) Knowl- 
edge, Traditional Disciplines and Interdisciplinary 
Perspectives; and 3) Responsible Believing and 
Acting. Some components of the curriculum are 
addressed in specific core courses designed for 
this purpose while others are carefully integrated 
modules in a variety of courses. 
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I. THE TRANSFERABLE SKILLS OF LIBERAL LEARNING 

CRITICAL THINKING (3 CREDITS) 

CORE 100 AND COURSE MODULES 

CREATIVE THINKING AND PROBLEM 
SOLVING STRATEGIES 
COURSE MODULES 

EFFECTIVE WRITING (3 CREDITS) 

CORE 110 AND COURSE MODULES 

EFFECTIVE ORAL COMMUNICATION (3 CREDITS) 

CORE 115 AND COURSE MODULES 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 

CORE 120 AND COURSE MODULES (3 CREDITS) 

COMPUTER LITERACY 

CORE 110L (WORD PROCESSING WORKSHOP) 
AND COURSE MODULES 

LIBRAhY and INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY COMPETENCY 
COURSE MODULES 

VALUES AWARENESS 

CORE 180-189 AND COURSE MODULES 

The Center for Advisement and Student Development (CASD) offers a 
variety of courses in writing, critical thinking, speech, and mathematics. 
Students are assigned to these courses based upon assessments admini- 
stered during the summer advisement sessions. Students must use 
elective credits to enroll in CASD courses in preparation for successful 
completion of required courses in the core curriculum. 




COMPREHENSION SKIl I S (3 CREDITS) 

CASD 201 

WRITING AND LANGUAGE SKILLS (3 CREDITS) 

CASD 203 

BASIC SPEECH (3 CREDITS) 

CASD 207 



II. KNOWLEDGE. TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES AND 
INTERDISCIPLINARY PERSPECTIVES 



CIVILIZATION: 



CORE 130: 

OR 
CORE 131. 

AND 
CORE 132: 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES I AND II 

(6 CREDITS) 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 



THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 
A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 



FOREIGN CULTURES 



(3 CREDITS) 



FOREIGN CULTURES 



CORE 140: 
OR 

ONE OF THE FCPEIGN LANGUAGE COURSES 
NUMBERED COF.d 141 THROUGH 149 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL INSTITU TIONS I AND II 

(6 CREDITS) 

CORE 1 50: HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS 



AND 
CORE 151 
CORE 152 
CORE 153 



AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL ISSUES 
THE ECONOMIC WAY OF THINKING 
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OR 

CORE 154: PSYCHOLOGICAL DYNAMICS AND 

SOClEPt 

LITERATURE AND THE ARTS I AND II 



CORE 160: 

AND 
CORE 161 
CORE 162: 
CORE 163 
CORE 164 

OR 
CORE 165 



LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 



THE FINE ARTS OF PAINTING AND MUSIC 
FOREIGN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL PERSPECIVES IN LITERATURE 
LITERARY MODES AND THEMES 



THE THEATRE EXPERIENCE 
NATURAL SCIENCES I AND II 



CORE 170: 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


AND 




CORE 171: 


ASTRONOMY 


CORE 172: 


CHEMISTRY AND MAN 


CORE 173: 


CONTEMPORARY BIOLOGY 


CORE 174: 


HUMAN BIOLOGY 


CORE 175: 


HUMAN GENETICS 


OR 




CORE 176: 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRONICS 



RESPONSIBLE Br JEVING 
CORE 180: 



(3-6 CREDITS) 



CATHO'.IC PERSPECTIVES ON 
BELIEVING (THEOLOGY) 

CORE 181 . FUNDAMENTALS OF PHILOSOPHY 

(PHILOSOPHY) 

CORE 182: NEW TESTAMENT PERSPECTIVESS ON 

BELIEVING (THEOLOGY) ■ 
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CORE 183: OLD TESTAMENT PERSPECTIVES ON 

BELIEVING (PHILOSOPHY) 

CORE 184: PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN NATURE 

(PHILOSOPHY) 



RESPONSIBLE ACTING 
CORF 185: 



(3-6 CREDITS) 



BASIC CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
(THEOLOGY) 



CORE 186: CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE (THEOLOGY) 

CORE 187: ETHICS, BUSINESS, AND SOCIETY 

(PHILOSOPHY) 

CORE 188: FAITH, MORALITY AND THE PERSON 

(THEOLOGY) 

CORE 189: RIGHTS, JUSTICE, AND SOCIETY 

(PHILOSOPHY) 



IV. ELECTIVES 



(15 CREDITS) 




TRANSFERABLE SKILLS OF 
LIBERAL LEARNING 



The approach developed by King's College 
to teaching the transferable skills of liberal learning 
provides a good example of the curriculum as a 
plan of learning rather than as a mere collection of 
courses. It also serves as an example of 
cumulative learning throughout the curriculum and 
of an integrated approach to learning. 

The core curriculum identifies eight transfer- 
able skills which King's students are expected to 
master. These are not necessarily skills in the 
strictest sense of that word, but rather habits of 
learning. Habits of learning are those abilities, 
skills, ideas and moral dispositions that shape a 
person's mental actions. The eight transferable 
skills reflect traditional liberal learning abilities and 
new technological skills. Both are necessary for 
the educated person who will live and work in the 
21st Century: 

. Critical Thinking 

. Creative Thinking and Problem Solving 

Strategies 
. Effective Writing 
. Effective Oral Communication 




. Quantitative Analysis 

. Computer Literacy 

. Library and information Technologies 

. Values Awareness 

One of the most unique features of the core 
curriculum implemented at King's College is its 
approach to helping students master these eight 
transferable skills of liberal learning. Faculty in 
each major program have designed four-year 
Competence Growth Plans for students majoring in 
their respective disciplines. The Competence 
Growth Plans link learning in the core curriculum 
with leaming in a student's major program. Each 
Competence Growth Plan begins to develop mas- 
tery of one of the eight transferable skills of liberal 
learning on a generic level through the core 
curriculum. Then the Competence Growth Plan 
establishes the expectation for students to transfer 
and to develop further this liberal learning skill by 
making appropriate applications throughout the 
core curriculum and their major program of studies. 

Since the core curriculum is common to stu- 
dents in all major programs, the generic compe- 
tence level for freshmen are essentially the same 
for the specific Competence Growth Plans devel- 
oped by the faculty in each major program. This 
facilitates freshmen and sophomore students 
changing majors and permits the College to 
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respond to the needs of the large number of 
exploratory freahmen entering King's College each 
year, "i he set of eight Competence Growth Plans 
provides each entering freshman expressing inter- 
est in a specific majcr program a clear understand- 
ing of the expectations departmental faculty have 
for seniur majors. Competence Growth Plans also 
provide a specific plan or map tor students to follow 
in order to develop the necessary level of compe- 
tence to meet faculty expectations. Students 
receive constant feedback on their progress from a 
comprehensive assessment program comprised 
primarily of course-embedded assessment strate- 
Si<^s. 

All Competence Growth Plans have been 
designed using the same basic format. Each olan 
sets forth a series of specific competence de^:. op- 
tions ur objectives for student majors to m ler 
sequentially from freshman through senior yaar. 
The Competence Growth Plans identify oours'is in 
the core curriculum and major prograiTi that will 
help students successfully meet these objectives. 
The plans also identify the specific ar<^essmeni 
strategies and criteria to be used in assessing a 
student's lovel of mastery. Each Competence 
Growth Plan concludes with a comprehensive 
statement indicating the level of competence 
expected of senior majors prior to graduation. 
Examples of Competence Growth Plans for stu 
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dents majoring in Marketing are provided in Ap- 
pendix A in order to illustrate how this concept 
works in a specific academic major. 



Critical Thinking Across The Curriculum 



The faculty began to consciously explore 
critical thinking after two groups of King's College 
faculty members in successive summers attended 
the University of Chicago's Institute on Critical 
Thinking. The all-embracing definition of critical 
thinking offered at the University of Chicago made 
it difficult to envision how to introduce students 
e^ ctively to s;jch a complex and comprehensive 
process. ThG problem of adequately defining 
critical thinking has subsequently resulted in its 
being defined quite differently on a variety of 
college campuses and in a variety of college 
textbooks. This only adds to the confusion in 
higher education about teaching critical thinking. It 
does, however, revea! the need for each college 
faculty to define critical thinking for its own 
stud'^nts as a necessary first step. 

When King's College formed its critical 
thinking faculty project team to support the implem- 




entation of its new outcomes-oriented core curricu- 
lum, the faculty decided that it was best to fccus 
initially on the integration of logic and rhetoric — ^the 
challenge of thinking clearly within the context of 
the ambiguity of language. The memlers of the 
project team consciously set aside the areas of 
creative thinking and problem solving strategies for 
separate consideration at a later date as one of the 
other eight transferable skills of liberal learning. 
The option remains to join the two at a future date 
as part of a more compreh^^nsive and integrated 
definition of critical thinking. 

One of the current debates in higher educa- 
tion centers around whether critical thinking can be 
' >1ively taught in a separate focus course or 
o iiy within the context of a content course offered 
in a specific discipline. I think it is unwise to see this 
question as an either/or choice. The question 
arises in part due to the failure to see curriculum as 
an integrated plan for cumulative learning. Tpach- 
ing critical thinking is most effective if both 
approaches are utilized. There are aspects of 
cnlcal thinking v/hich can be taught tc students 
initially in a special focus course. This can be done 
while bli!! recognizing that higher levels of critical 
thinking must be related ♦o the frameworks pro- 
vided by the disciplines Conceptualizing ihe 
curriculum as a plan of learning makes possible a 
sequential, integrated and developmental ap- 




proach to educating students. Faculty have long 
understood this to be tme for the major program of 
studies. They need to understand that it is equally 
valid for liberal learning in the core curriculum. 

All freshmen at King's College are intro- 
duced to critical thinking through a separate focus 
course (Core 100). This course serves as a 
foundation for faculty in the disciplines to teach 
criiical thinking across the curriculum. The expec- 
tation for students to master critical thinking is 
reflected in the four-year Critical Thinking Compe- 
tence Growth Plans designed by faculty in each 
major program. It is also reflected in the specific 
assignments, exam questions, and student-cen- 
tered teaching/learning strategies introduced by 
faculty in courses in the core curriculum and in 
major programs. 

King's College faculty members believe that 
this indepth introduction to critical thinking is 
important due to the absence of a prior high school 
experience in disciplined thinking for most entering 
freshmen. The freshrnan course in critical thinking 
introduces students to the process by which one 
develops and supports beliefs with clear, unambi- 
guous arguments and evaluates the soundness o' 
the arguments of others in real-life situations. The 
course provides students with practice in inductive 
and deductive reasoning, presentation of sound 
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arguments in oral and written form, and analysis of 
the use of language to influence thought. George 
Hammerbacher, project team leader for critical 
thinking and professor of English, has developed 
study guides to help freshmen write critical essays 
and argumentative essays. Both of these guides 
can be found in Apper^dix B. The critical thinking 
course concludes by helping students anticipate 
the application of the critical thinking process in 
specific disciplines across the curriculum. 

Faculty project teams responsible for each 
competence area and/or related core curriculum 
courses are continually involved in monitoring im- 
plementation of the core cur^culum. At the request 
of the critical thinking project team, Henry Mar- 
done, professor of philosophy, designed and im- 
plemented a structured interview process during 
the summer of 1987 to determine the views of 
faculty in all disciplines regarding the approach 
and content for the freshman critical thinking 
course. The sense of the King's College faculty 
was clear. The following topics should be stressed 
in order to provide a foundation upon which they 
could further develop the critical thinking abilities of 
students in their own disciplines: recognizing 
arguments; recognizing assumptions; understand- 
ing the relevance of language to argument; 
evaluating kinds of evidence; writing argumenta- 
tive essays, and being prepared to recognize the 




unique aspects of critical thinking in each c' the 
disciplines. 

As a result of on-campus faculty develop- 
ment progranns on critical thinking across the 
curriculum and attendance by faculty at national 
workshops and conferences on critical thinking, the 
King's College faculty was prepared to implement 
critical thinking across the curriculum. The faculty 
recognized the need to encourage students to 
apply and to further develop their mastery of 
critical thinking in a variety of disciplines through 
courses in the core curriculum and advanced 
courses in each major program. The King's 
College faculty used their understanding of the 
freshman critical thinking course as a foundation 
upon which to build They have also been able to 
incorporate new student-centered teaching/learn- 
ing strategies aimed at encouraging students to 
become active rather than passive learnerr. It is 
difficult to understand how faculty can expect 
students to master critical thinking if they do not 
adopt active learning modes for students in the 
classroom. Passive modes of instruction may be 
appropriate for transmitting information, but active 
modes of instruction are needed to foster critical 
thinking habiis for students. 

The developmental process io^ mastering 
critical thinking as a habit of learning is reinfo ced 
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for students by Competence Growth Plans. The 
four-year Critical Thinking Competence Growth 
Plan designed by Bill J. Lutes, associate professor 
of sociology and criminal justice, for students ma- 
joring in Criminal Justice can serve to illustrate tlie 
developmental process. The detailec* Competence 
Growth Plan is provided in Appendix C. 

The freshman year objectives establish an 
expectation that criminal justice stjdenis will be 
able to demonstrate an unc'erstanding of critical 
thinking as a process as well as its specific 
application in the social sciences. The freshman 
year Critical Thinking Competence Growth Plan for 
students majoring in criminal justice incorporates 
student learning in three core curriculum courses - 
one in critical thinking and two in social science. 
Faculty provide studeits with feedback on their 
progress toward meeting freshman year critical 
thinking objectives through specific course-embed- 
ded as^sessment strategies counting as part of the 
student's final grade in each course. 

The crit'cal thinking objectives for criminal 
justice majors during sophomore year establish an 
expectation that students will be able to critically 
evaluate and to apply social science methodology 
to a f^pecific research project as a demonstration of 
critical thinking in the social sciences. Students 
pursue these objectives in two required social 




science courses and the fii 'A required course in the 
criminal justi"9 curriculum. Feedback is provided 
students once again through course embedded 
assessmptit strategies and the sophomore-junior 
diagnostic project. 

Critical thinking objectives for criminal jus- 
tice majors during their junior and senior years 
focus on more sophisticated and more specific ap- 
plication of critical thinking to issues ana problems 
in criminal justice. Faculty provide students with a 
summative evaluation of their mastery of depart- 
mental critical thinking objectives in a required 
senior seminar. Successful completion of the four- 
year Competence Growth Plan should enable 
students to demonstrate their mastery of critical 
thinking skills at the level set forth by the criminal 
justice faculty in its competence statement for 
senior majors: 



Students majoring in criminal 
justice will be able to understand and 
apply critical thinking skills to general 
social concerns, understand the rela- 
tionship between critical thinking and 
the social science methodology of 
their discipline, apply critical thinking 
skills to auihorative and scholarly 
opinion concerning the discipline and 
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syst n components, and develop a 
critical understanding of the prob- 
lems, practices, and issues which 
characterize criminal justice as a 
discipline. 

Assessment of critical thinking for students 
is only one of the competencies that is being 
assessed by criminal justice faculty members as 
part of a senior level, performance-based, inte- 
grated assessment experience. Criminal justice 
faculty make a holistic judgment of each student's 
ability to transfer liberal learning skills to his or her 
major field of study as well as to demonstrate 
mastery over the methodology and subject matter 
of the major field of stud> This senior level 
assessment experience fo'' student majors is an 
integral part of the senior seminar program in 
crir nal justice. 



Creative Thinking and Problem Solving 
Strategies Across tlie Curriculum 



The King's College faculty is just beginning 
to explore ? variety of aspects of creative thinking 
and problem sc'ving strategies. The faculty con- 
sciously set these dimensions of critical thinking 




apart from its earlier work in order not to be 
overwhelmed by the scope of the definition for 
critical thinking encountered at the University of 
Chicago's Institute on Critical Thinking. Although 
faculty do not focus on these dimensions of critical 
thinking in the initial freshman course, it is clear 
that faculty have been consciously establishing 
expectations for students within courses being 
taught in the disciplines. The recent survey of 
faculty conducted by the critical thinking project 
team revealed the high priority faculty assign to 
fostering creative thinking and problem solving 
strategies for students in courses across the 
curriculum. The beginning stages of the faculty's 
expldation of creative thinking and problem solv- 
ing strategies can serve to illustrate the process of 
implementing curriculum change at King's College. 

Building upon the experience of faculty on 
the critical thinking project team and of faculty 
involved in applying critical thinkir.g across the 
curriculum. I invited several faculty members to 
accept a reduction in their normal teaching load 
and an honorarium in lieu of summer school 
teaching to reflect on the meaning of creative 
thinking and problem solving in their respective 
disciplines. I also asked each to articulate specific 
♦eaching/learning strateg'es designed to foster 
these aspects of critical thinking for studenis. One 
faculty member in the social sciences explored a 




sequence of learning experiences that could be 
utilized in existing courses in order to enhance the 
problem solving abilities of students majoring in the 
social sciences. Another faculty member in biology 
focused on redesigning the pedagogy for the 
introductory natural science course in the core 
curriculum for non-science majors in order to focus 
on problem solving strategies designed to illustrate 
scientific methodology. These projects of individual 
faculty members have been shared with col- 
leagues in order to encourage discussion and 
further experimentation. Both faculty members will 
pilot-test their ideas in courses during the 1987- 
1988 academic year. 

Interested faculty members in a variety of 
disciplines will also come together this year to form 
a project team to systematically explore creative 
thinking and problem solving strategies across the 
cu'^riculum. King's College has used the project 
team approach to address the development of 
each of the transferable skills of liberal learning as 
well as each of the subject areas of the new core 
curriculum. The project teams are comprised of 
"doers" who set their own agenda and implement 
change. The concept of the project team in this 
'^espect is the opposite of the traditional faculty 
committee that frequently writes a repo.1 urging 
someone else to do something. The project teams 
not only initiate specific changes but also rem' in in 




place to rionitor implementation and to serve as an 
advocate for the specific liberal learning skill 
across the curriculum. The members of ^ project 
team also serve as a support group for those 
faculty members who are experimenting with new 
implementation strategies. 

One of the first questions that the project 
team for creative thinking and problem solving will 
address is whether the faculty ohould introduce 
students to these liberal learning skills on a generic 
level through a special course or whether appropri- 
ate levels of student competence can be achieved 
by developing course modules in a variety of 
disciplines. It is also possible that the freshman 
courses in critical thinking and quantitative analysis 
can incorporate problem solving methodologies. 
Specific subject matter courses could also be 
expanded to provide students with a focused 
introduction to creative thinking and problem 
solving strategies. The work of the project team is 
a necessary step prior to asking faculty in each 
major program to develop a four-year Competence 
Growth Plan. The concept of cumulative learning 
requires clear underst" nding regarding prior stu- 
dent learning in the core curriculum in order for a 
Competence Growth Plan to be effective. 

During the initial stages of the faculty's ex- 
ploration of specific transferable skills of liberal 
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learning, King's College has brought a variety of 
workshop leaders to its campus in order to share a 
variety of perspectives. About ^ne-fourth of the 
faculty have also attended off-campus workshops 
focusing on transferring a specific liberal learning 
skill into their own discipline or into a variety of 
disciplines. I believe it is most effective ^.o send 
three or four faculty members to the same 
workshop or conference. Upon arriving back on 
campus, they can support one another in testing 
appropriate new directions and strategies de- 
signed to improve both the quality and quantity of 
learning for students. Colleagueship is an impor- 
tant resource and support for individual faculty 
members when they engage in risk-taking. An 
effective change agent needs to nurture these 
relationships. 

As a change agent, I believe in the creativity 
of error. The successful implementation of an out- 
comes-oriented curriculum, complemented by a 
course-embedded assessment model, required 
creating a supportive environment in which faculty 
felt encouraged to experiment without the fear of 
failure. I have consciously managed the reward 
system to recognize faculty initiatives and risk- 
taking rather than rewarding only successful ex- 
perimentation within the context of an institutional 
agenda that focuses on revitalizing and expanding 
the concept of liberal learning. This approach can 




serve as a good example of adjusting the reward 
system to encourage faculty initiatives and to 
minimize the anxieties associated with risk-taking. 



Effective Writing Across the C'MCulum 



The King's College faculty has long recog- 
nized the need to improve student writing. But as 
long as faculty believed that improving student 
writing was the sole responsibility of faculty in the 
English department, little progress could be made. 

1'he process leading to a breakthrough in 
the thinking of faculty centered around the faculty 
development program in Writing Across the Cur- 
riculum initiated in 1980. This experience encour- 
aged faculty in a variety of disciplines not only to 
embrace concepts such as using writing as a 
learning tool and understanding writing as process, 
but more importantly to recognize that writing 
needed to be a continuous and cumulative four 
year experience for students at King's College. Out 
of this early experience with writing grew the King's 
College strategy for providing students with a plan 
to master the transferable skills of liberal learning. 
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The College respondod by developing the concept 
of four-year Competence Growth Plans. 

All King's College freshmen are introduced 
to Writing in a core curriculum course. Enterina 
freshmen provide a writing sample during their 
individu^'' summer rdviseme: sessions. This 
writi;;g sample, based on a writing prompt devel- 
oped by the effective writing project team iS scored 
holistically. This scor^ in conjunction w..h other 
evidence (SAT sec " high schoo' record, Standard 
WriUen Englis t Score) is used for initially placing 
students in either CORE 110 (Effective Writing) in 
the core curriculum or CASD 203 (Writing and 
Language Skills) in the Cv..«cg6's developmental 
learning program. Transfer students are asse: jed 
for placement purposes in the same way. 

It is importa t in an outconies-oriented cur- 
riculum that faculty focus clearly on the level at 
which a student can demonstrate nnastery of a skiil 
rather than a bureaucratic, "check-off-the-box" 
approach that simply focuses on courses taken, 
. me spent, and credits earned, "^his means that 
the criteria for exit from the freshman writing 
course must be explicit. !n a four-year curriculum 
in which faculty will expect students not only to 
write f. ^uentiy but also to write effectively, no or . 
is doing a sti Jent a favcr by moving him or her 
along it that student has ^ot first satisfactorily met 




the established exit criteria. Faculty and students 
must be prepared to take learning seriously if 
competence is to be achieved by students during 
their unciergraduate education. 

Students enrolled in the CASD developmen- 
tal learning course in writing are not permitted to 
leave the course at the end of the first semester 
unless they have met the established exit criteria 
vvhich overlap those of the required writing course 
(CORE 1 10) in the core curriculum. Developmental 
learning students who are not able initially to meet 
the exit criteria, remain in the developm'^ntal 
learning course during the second semester until 
they experience success. These students do not 
receive additional course credit for the added time 
required to meet the exit criteria for CASD 203 
(Writing and Language Skills). 

Faculty teaching freshman writing courses 
use various pre-assessment strategies to deter- 
mine student ability and attitude. These include 
writing histories, check-lists for writing anxiety, and 
add'*:onal dip'^nostic essay writing. Faculty score 
these elen'oiits on an individuai basis and give 
feedback to students during writing conferences. 




The freshman writing course is the type of 
course which attempts to develop writing profi- 
ciency through the completion of a substantial 
amount of writing and re-writing. Faculty help 
students to understand that writing is a process. 
The writing faculty provide students with frequent 
feedback by making careful assessment of individ- 
ual writing projects. Faculty assign grades using 
the "Grading Pyramid" developed by the English 
department. The use of the Grading P>ramid has 
helped students to understand the criteria used by 
faculty to 3valuat6 student writing as wen as to 
understand what constitutes good writing. It has 
also served to establi'^h common expectations for 
good student writing by faculty across the curricu- 
lum. 

The effective writing project team continu- 
ally deals with the tension which almost of 
necessity must ex*st between the basic approach 
of the course - writing as a process - and the need 
for assessing student learning. If the faculty is 
committed to teaching studt its that they learn to 
write by using a process and that the use of the 
process is a powerful learning tool, ihen it is 
impossible to discern the student's ability to use 
the process if a single-session, in-class writing 
experience is the only form of post-assessment 
used. Tne experienced writing teacher, working 
with students on an individual basic, has many 




GRADING PYRAMID 

A 

The essay gives imaginative treatment 
to a significant and s 'iking central idea The plan 
of the essay e^'idences a s^aff.oy for persuasion Generaliza- 
tions are carefully supported Duty's show originality, freshness 
and :oncret.wss Sentences show variety of pattern and are rhetoncally 
effeccve. Style is authentic and demonstrates that ideas have been interiorized 

B+/B 

The essay's central idea is interesting and significant The organization 
of the essay demonstrates careful planning Details are speafic and sharp, 
there is a concern for showing rather than just telling Sentences show variety 
of purposj and pattern Diction is chosen with awareness of audience and purpose 

C+/C 

The essay has a clear central idea The plan of the essay is dear with an identifiable introduction and 
cot.^'usion Generalizations are supported by details. Paragraphs are unified and coherent Transitions are 
dear Sentences make sense and confom- to conven tonal patterns Subjects and verbs agree Pronouns agree 
with antecedents Verb tenses aie consistent Punctuation is conventional Words are spelled correctly, 

D/ 

Centra) idea is weak or conJused Organization is poor Paragraphs Ipoa unity and coherence Generalizations are 
unsupported by evidence Sentence structure is confused Errors in usage, grammar, spelling or punctuation are frequent or s?rious 
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more components with which to rnake this judg- 
ment. The e^rective writing project team is 
currently experimenting with new assesssment 
strategiev that will be more responsive to writing as 
a process. They are helping students to develop a 
portfolio of writings as well as encouraging stu- 
dent? to develop a writing case study which can be 
prese:ited to other students in ihe class. Faculty 
are also considering the possibility that students 
should develop learning contracts, specifying in 
some detail the following elements relating to the 
exit criteria for the freshman writing course: 

What am I going to harn? 

Hov; am I going to learn it? 

How am I going to know that I have learned it? 

How am I going to prove that I have learned it? 

In the post-assessment at the end of the se- 
mester, all students complete an in-class writing 
assignment based on a prompt developed by the 
effective writing project team. While the prompt can 
be different from the one used as the placement 
essay, oan also be the same prompt. Th? 
individual teacher uses ths essay to assess 
individual goal accomplishnient and provides feed- 
back for the student relatin*} ;o the expected exit 
criteria for CORE 110. The writing faculty send the 
final writing assessment to the effective writing 
project team leader who provides a holistic scoring 




of the essays in order to establish a basis for 
comparison with the writing sample used for pre- 
assessment. The hoHstic scoring and comparison 
cf pre- and post-writing assessments also provide 
documentation of the actual learning taking place 
for students. 

The four-year Effective Writing Competence 
Growth Plans developed by faculty in each major 
program build upon the foundation work of stu- 
dents in CORE 110. As with other Competence 
Growth Plani, students begin by focusing on the 
generic development of a lioeral learning skill and 
then apply and further develop this skill within the 
context of learning in their major prog" n of 
studies. 

It is critical that fac^ ./ have high expecta- 
tions for effective student writing in major pro* 
grams. For students majoring in accounting, it is 
the responsibility of the accounting faculty, not of 
the teachers of freshman v;rii;rg, to help them to 
unc!^rstand what constitutes good wntirjj in the 
accounting profession. This can be cune only if 
students practice writing within the context of 
accounting courses as a four-year developmental 
process. Many freshmen accounting majors 
iniHally think }f accounting on!y in terms of 
numbers. They are surprised to discover that the 
accounting faculty expect them not only to com- 
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plete writing assignments but also to continue to 
improve their writing in order to meet the desired 
exit criteria for senior majors establlished by that 
accounting faculty. 



Effective Oral Communication 



In the development of students' ability to 
become effective oral communicators, the inter- 
personal and inirapersnnai dimensions should 
never be divorced from ono another. Effective oral 
communication for students at King's College 
includes both the interpersonal and intrapersonal 
dimensions of the human communication process. 
Students learn not only how to speak correctly and 
affectively, but also to understand what is going on 
inside of them as they think, feel, value, imagine 
and act or react. 

Competency in interpersonal communica- 
tion is defined as the ability to adapt to various 
communication contexts and to express oneself 
effectively without undue Ci distracting hindrances 
and anxiety. Ctudentt must also demonstrate their 
ability to communicate without usinq socially unac- 




ceptable mannerisms, ge language, articu- 
lation and dialect. 

Within the context of an outcomes-oriented 
curriculum that emphasizes student-centered 
teaching/learning strategies, it is important to 
identify speech arxiety for students at the point of 
entering King's College. A developmental ap- 
proach over all four years of undergraduate 
education is necessary in order to help students to 
overcome deficiencies and to achieve compe- 
tence. 

During the summer advisement interview, 
faculty advisors participate in an initial screening of 
freshmen and transfer students to identify students 
who appear to be deficient in the area cf interper- 
sonal communication skills. The objective for the 
screening program is to identify those students in 
need of developmental speech/interpersonal nm- 
munications assistance prior to entering the re- 
quired effective oral communications program in 
the core curriculum. 

The screening program has been devel- 
oped by Peter Demkovitz who serves as the 
speech resource person in the Center for Aca- 
demic Advisement and Student Development. The 
screening program consists of three parts: 
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1) The Academic Advisor's Report on 
Student's Communication Behavior 

2) The Communication Behavior Survey, a 
Self-Report of Speech Anxiety a .j Compe- 
tence 

3) A Communication Situations Videotape 
Quiz 

The first part of the screening program, the 
Academic Advisor's Report on Student's Commu- 
nication Behavior, is intended to identify students 
who exhibit poor interpersonal communication 
skills during the academic advisement interview. 
Advisors use a communication skills inventory 
which allows them to report results quickly to the 
speech resource person for any student appearing 
to have a need for further screening. The speech 
resource person interviews the student and ad- 
ministers two additional parts of the screening 
program. 

The Conimunicaticn Behavior Survey is a 
fifty-eight item questionnaire designed to identify 
speech anxiety by examining a stijdent's pact 
behavior in various comrr.unication settings. For 
example, is the student afraid to speak up in class, 
to ask for help or assistance, to speak freely to 
others? Speech anxiety is widely regarded as an 




impediment to successful academic performanca 
and career success. It frequently impedes the 
student's ability to get along well with others, to 
mature as an active rather passive learner, and to 
develop a healthy psychological attitude by feeiing 
good about the self. 

The Communication Behavior Survey is a 
variation of three existing surveys of communica- 
tion anxiety: the Unwillingness to Communicate 
Scale, The Personal Report of Communication 
Apprehension {PRCA-20), and the Stanford Shy- 
ness Survey. The King's College survey, however, 
goes beyond the existing assessment '^struments 
by profiling student anxiety as existing in one or 
more of five contexts: social anxiety, academic 
anxiety, relational anxiety, small group anxiety and 
public speaking anxiety. The assessment results 
are used diagnostically to place entering students 
in either an interpersonal communication course or 
the required effective oral communications pro- 
gram in the core curriculum. Personal counseling 
ar.d speech therapy services are also available in 
conjunction with the screening program. 

The Communication Situations Video Tape 
Quiz is designed to assess the students ability to 
identify interpersonal communication , jblems 
c^.,d to choose appropriate responses o questions 
arising from different communication situations. 
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The quiz is a fifteen-question instrument based 
upon a student's response to three v^deo presenta- 
tions. The first vignette features a lecture anc' is 
designed to assess listening skills, evaluation 
skills, and the ability to differentiate main ideas 
from subordinate ideas. 

The second video segment focuses on two 
people involved in an argumenc. The student's 
response to this stimulus is used to assess the 
understanding of relational communication as well 
as the ability to identify both verbal and non-verbal 
clues. Tne third video focuses on a person asking 
for directions from two other persons. Its purpose 
is to distinguish between appropriate and inappro- 
priate use of gestures. 

Most colleges approach the challenge of 
helping students become effective oral communi- 
cators by requiring a traditional three-credit public 
speaking course. These students engage inten- 
sively in speaking for one semester and then 
frequently refrain from s'^j'-dng for the remainder 
of t W time in college. Inis traditonal type of 
speech requirement is also usually viewed by 
students as being something simply "to get out of 

tnt; way . 

The effective oral communication proiect 
team at King's College assigned the highest 




priority to developing an approach to implementing 
a speech component in the core curriculum that 
would provide students with an opportunity to 
make frequent oral presentations over an ex- 
tended period of time. Faculty members believe 
that practice and an extended period of time are 
necessary if students are to become effective ora! 
communicators. 

These priorilies led to the development or a 
three-semester, sequential oral communication 
program re^^uired of a'l students during their first 
three semesters of study at King's College. Each 
speec*^ course meets one hour each week for one 
credit. Students receive a pass/fail grade for the 
courses taken during freshman year in order not to 
discourage students with a high degree of anxiety. 
This also encourages students to make mistakes 
in order to learn from their mistakes without fear of 
receiving a lower grade. Creativity of error can be 
an important part of the learning process for 
students. The speech course taken during the 
sophomore level is graded. This grade replaces 
the pass/fail grades '^arned by students during the 
freshman year. StuJents are awarded a total of 
three credits for successfully completing the effec- 
tive oral communication program m the core 
curriculum. 

The first speech course is introductory, fo- 
cusing on both the interpersonal and intrapersona^ 




aspects of oral communication. Students begin a 
video tape portfolio in this course and are able to 
add to it in subsequent speech courses. Students 
also make further additions to their video tape 
portfolio according to ihe expectations of faculty in 
their major field of study. Faculty expectations are 
identified in thG four-year Effective Oral Communi- 
cation Competence Growth Plans designed by 
faculty in each major program of studies. 

The videotape portfolio provides documen- 
tation of an individual student's progress toward 
meeting the senior level expectations of faculty in 
his or her major field of study. The use of video 
tape also provides a basis for extremely effective 
feedback to students as well as a basis for a fuller 
understanding of tne prescription provided by the 
speech faculty member. 

The second third speech courses 
require students to relate effective oral communi- 
cation to a specific subject matter course in either 
the core curriculum or in their major field of study. 
A number of faculty teaching content courses 
across the disciplines have expressed a willing- 
ness to pilot-test a plan by which students may 
substitute such a video tape experience for a 
course examination or for one of a senes of short 
papers assigned for the subject matter course. As 
in the case of the other transferable skills of liberal 




learning, King's College faculty wish to emphasize 
that mastery or competence includes the ability to 
transfer the skil! to a variety of topics and 
disciplines. 



Quantitative Analysis 



A familiarity with es itial concepts of 
mathematics is necessary for the educated person 
in today's society. In order for students tc live and 
to v/ork effectively in society during the 21st 
century, they will have to become comfortable with 
the increasing quantitative and analytical demands 
of a complex and technological society. 

Mathematics has become an indispensable 
tool for analysis, quantitative description, decision- 
making, and the efficient management of both 
public and private institutions. College faculty face 
a difficult challenge when many students arrive at 
college underprepared in mathematics and fre- 
quently suffering from math anxiety. Math anxiety 
is prevalent among stud3nts in the liberal arts. 

The members of the quantitative analysis 
project team recognized that the future implemen- 




tation of CompeiS..C9 Growth Plans for students in 
quantitative analysis needed to begin by address- 
ing the problem of math anxiety. Faculty recog- 
nized that students have developed math anxiety 
from previous negative experiences and need tj 
experience success in order to begin to reverse the 
cycle of failure and to reduce their level of math 
anxiety. A math confidence program has been 
developed at King's College lo help students 
achieve that desirable goal. 

Liberal arts students experiencing math 
anxiety are placed in a special section of CORE 
120 (Quantitative Reasoning). This course com- 
plements the course in critical thinking by encour- 
aging students to think in the context of mathemati- 
cal symbols. The principal topics for study in this 
course are logic, probability and statistics. The 
course also has the potential to contribute in the 
future to teaching students specific problem solv- 
ing strategies. 

The main strategy for helping students to 
move from the condition of math anxiety to that of 
math confidence is the use of an inquiry mode of 
instruction. The inquiry mode of instruction helps 
students to engage in active rather than passive 
approaches to learning. It is essential for success 
in mathematics that students develop the capacity 
to provide mathematical explanations rather than 
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being merely consumers of teacher-generated 
explanations. 

The inquiry method of instruction encour- 
ages students to focus on mathematical reasoning 
rather than on mathematics as a set of memorized 
procedures. Rather than placing an emphasis on 
mechanical and routine mathematical procedures 
to be nfiemorizec! like recipes, students need to 
focus on both the context and uses for mathemati- 
cal concepts like ratios and probabilities. Mathe- 
matics teachers should help students not only to 
understand mathematical concepts, but also to be 
able to link mathematical concepts to the method- 
ologies of other disciplines across the curriculum. 
This goal encourages mathematics teachers to 
use thinking, writing, speaking and problem-solv- 
ing strategies as a means of fostering mathemati- 
cal understanding and confidence. 

A different approach to fostering math confi- 
dence has been implemented for students n^ajor- 
ing in natural science and business. Students in 
these major programs must at least develop 
proficiency in mathematics at the level cf calculus. 
A personalized system of instruction (PSI) has 
been developed for courses preceding calculus in 
order to help underprepared students to under- 
stand mathematics, to achieve success, and to 
develop math confidence. Special math labs are 
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associated with the PSI mode of instmction. The 
math labs provide individual or gtoup tutoring for 
students experiencing initial difficulty. 

Faculty members in a variety of disciplines 
at King's College have significantly increased their 
expectations for students to engage in quantitative 
analysis. This has been most observable in 
curriculum development in business and the social 
sciences. The business administration department 
ha?5 devaloped a new course in managerial science 
to serve as the foundation in the major for the 
subsequent development of a Quantitative Analy- 
sis Competence Growth Plan. The social science 
faculty have taken a similar initiative by introducing 
a divisional requirement in statistics and methods 
of social research. 

The future development of four-year Quanti- 
tative Analysis Competence Growth Plans for stu- 
dents in each major program at King's College 
requires faculty development work similar to that 
which has taken place for the other transferable 
skills of liberal learning. This work will be initiated 
during the 1988-19B9 academic year. The devel- 
opment of Quantitative Analysis Competence 
Growth Plans will have to be supplemented by 
hiring additional faculty in selected departments 
witli strong quantitative skills and experience. 
King's Collage also intends to support further 




graduate study by faculty in selected departments 
in order to assist them in becoming familiar with 
new quantitative methods and perspectives devel- 
oped in their disciplines since they have completed 
their earlier graduate studies. 



Computer Literacy 



Computer technology is one new develop- 
ment in the 20th century that will have an 
increasing effect on personal and professional 
live.*^ in the 21st centu^. Computers also promise 
to enhance learning experiences for students 
across the curriculum. Every coliege faculty needs 
to recognize the expectation of employers and 
society in general that college graduates be 
computer literate. 

All students entering King's College begin 
their Computer Competence Growth Plans by 
enrolling in a five-week, non-credit, word process- 
ing workshop offered in conjunction with CORE 
110 (Effective Writing). Each student receives a 
copy of PFS: WRITE word processing software to 
keep permanently. Students also receive a learn- 
ing activities disk (collegiate version) and a techni- 
cal reference notebook. The PFS: WRITE soft- 
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ware has both an Apple and an IBM version. 
Business and natural science majors receive 
instruction on the IBM version while students 
majoring in the humanities and social sciences 
receive instmction on the Apple version. The word 
processing workshops are taught in a lab setting 
where each student has access to a personal 
computer. Instruction is further enhanced by the 
instructor's use of a large screen proiection system 
that enables students not only to hear the teacher's 
instructions but also to see the coresponding 
operation illustrated on the screen. 

Special efforts are made in word processing 
workshops and in effective writing courses to help 
students understand that the computer is only a 
tool for writing and not a substitute for learning to 
become an effective writer. The effective writing 
project team wishes students to focus on writing as 
a process. Word processing is an important tool to 
encourage students to become engaged in writing 
as a process by providing a convenient tool for the 
revision of written work through many drafts. 

The specific assessment of each student's 
mastery of word processing takes place when the 
student completes ten required learning activities 
and demonstrates key board mastery for the 
instructor. Each student is also required to use 
word processing for one of the papers required in 




the freshman writing course. Students who are 
skilled users of word processing upon entering 
King's College are invited to complete this assess- 
ment during the opening weeks of the semester in 
order to be excused from the workshops. 

After completing this first co nmon v^^ord 
processing experience, students begin to address 
quite different computer objectives according to 
the expectations set forth by the faculty in their 
major programs. It is important to recognize that 
all college graduates do not need to achieve the 
same level of computer literacy and that students 
graduating in some major fields must achieve 
computer competency. The design of four-year 
Competence Growth Plans by faculty in each 
major program provides this flexibility for establish- 
ing objectives and exit criteria appropriate to a 
student's major field of study. 

Objectives established for students in the 
humanities relate more directly to computer liter- 
acy than to computer competence, it can be 
argued that while students majoring in the humani- 
ties do not need to be computer programmers, it is 
essential that they be prepared to be computer 
users. Humanities faculty members have estab- 
lished Computer Competence Growth Plans for 
student majors designed to accomplish the follow- 
ing objectives: 
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1) to master word processing at a level suffi- 
cient to permit its use as an effective tool in 
the writing process, 

2) to be able to use the computer to access 
appropriate data bases in the humanities, 

3) to be able to use software for computer 
assisted instruction and other appropriate 
applications 



The expectations for students pursuing 
majors in business are quite different: these 
students frequently need to achieve objectives 
relating more directly to computer competence. A 
common core of computer and information sys- 
tems courses introduces business student; to 
computer concepts and program. miny tor both 
mainframe and personal cornpuiars. Business stu- 
dents are expected to write computer programs 
and to develop solutions to problems using flow 
charts. Students must also become familiar with a 
variety of software packages utilized in business 
and to master the use of computerized spread 
sheets and data bases. 



Students pursuing a specific major in com- 
puters and information systems use this freshman 
experience to develop more sophisticated pro- 
gramming skills and abilities relating to systems 




analysis. Students pursuing majors in otr.'^r 
business fields focus more exclusively on com- 
puter applications designed to . 'ustrate specific 
uses of the computer in business. 

The development of Computer Competence 
Growth Plans also illustrates the way such a 
strategy has served as a heuristic device for 
curriculum development at King's College. When 
the faculty in the psychology department began to 
discuss the desired level of computer competence 
for students graduating with a major in psychology, 
it became clear that a more systematic approach to 
the use of the computer by faculty in psychology 
courses was required. Faculty men^ibers began to 
revise objectives for existing syllabi in order to 
provide students with increased opportunities for 
using computer applications in course work. Fac- 
ulty developed new assignments for specific ad- 
vanced psychology courses and emphasized the 
use of statistical software by students. Only after 
the psychology faculty made these changes did 
psychology majors have an effective plan for suc- 
cessfully meeting the expectations set forth in the 
department's Computer Competence Growth Plan: 

Students majoring in Psychology will be 
able to utilize a variety of statistical software 
in the analysis and interpretation of experi- 
mental data and will be able to use word 
processing to prepare research reports. 




Library and Information Technology 



Thinking about educational needs of stu- 
dents who will live and work in the 21st century 
requires the recognition that America is in the 
process of being restructured from an industrial 
society to a society based on information. The 
reality of an American society increasingly based 
upon information is by far the most profound of the 
ten megatrends identified by John Naisbitt in his 
study of changes in contemporary American soci- 
ety. According to Naisbitt, the percentage of 
Americans engaged in the creation, processing 
and distribution of information increased from 17% 
in 1950 to 60% in ^980\ 

King's College seeks to prepare students to 
become life-long learners by helping them to 
become independent learners. Knowing how to 
access information through new library and infor- 
mation technologies is an important part of this 
preparation. Libraries in the future will become 
information centers as a result of the application of 
computer and telecommunication technologies. In 
an age characterized by the geometric expansion 
of information, students must learn how to access 
and to select from this expanded knowledge base. 
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Like all transferable skills of liberal learning, 
library and information technology skills must be 
acquired by design and practiced on a regular 
basis. This cannot be accomplished for students 
by either librarians or faculty members acting 
alone; an effective partnership must be formed 
between both groups. 

This partnership has successfully evolved at 
King's College. Its success is reflected not only in 
the Library and Information Technology Compe- 
tence Growth Plans, but also in a 35% increase in 
the use of library services and resources over the 
past three years. This increase in student demand 
for services has resulted in King's College provid- 
ing additional staff and extended hours for refer- 
ence services. 

King's College has used a variety of strate- 
gies to help students achieve skills in library and 
information technology. Workbooks, study guides, 
computer modules, classroom presentations, dem- 
onstrations of new library technologies, course- in- 
tegrated library assignments and a variety of other 
methods have all played a role as part of a 
systematic and integrated approach to achieving 
competence for students over a four-year period. 

Before students can really accept the library 
as playing an integral role in their learning, they 
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must become comfortable with library services and 
resources. The freshman experience is designed 
to accomplish this goal. 



All students entering King's College are pro- 
vided an introduction to a college research library 
by completing a self-paced library workbook, Basic 
Library Skills . The workbook is completed as part 
of an assignment for Core 110, the f^'eshman 
writing course in the core curriculum. It is not 
sufficient for students mechanically or superficially 
to progress through the workbook since the 
objective is for them to use library resources and 
services to access information. Librarians are 
available to assist students in completing the 
workbook successfully. They also provide the 
writing faculty with an evaluation of each student's 
progress. 

The assessment of student learning that re- 
sults from the completion of the workbook occurs 
also within the context of the f'eshman writing 
course. Writing instructors require that each 
student submit a series of three documented 
papers which are assigned and graded in the 
course. The design of these assignments is 
intended to reflect the scope and objectives of 
accessing information as set forth in the workbook, 
Basic Librarv Skills , Students are required to cite 
the sources for the information used to support 
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their position and to note library services utilized in 
obtaining needed information. 

A series of library study guides is also 
available to students. The study guides provide 
detailed and unifomi information or recommend 
resources for some of the more frequently asked 
reference questions. These guides are intended 
as a starting point for students in their search for 
information and are available in the reference area 
of the libraty. Stuaents who are reluctant to ask for 
help are not reluctant to pick up a study guide and 
to use it to help them complete an assignment for a 
course. A series of twelve study guides have now 
been completed and more are in progress. The list 
of study guides and three samples can be found in 
Appendix D. 

Subject-specific workbooks have also been 
developed at advanced levels to provide more 
specific instruction within certain disciplines. Li- 
brary Skills for Teachers is required for all students 
seekir^ teacher certification. Biology Literature: A 
Self-Paced Library Workbook is part of a two 
senriester biology course taken by freshman biol- 
ogy majors and other science majors. Students in 
both the education and biology programs must 
complete a research project designed to assess 
their more sophisticated and discipline-based use 
of library anrJ information technologies as well as 




their command of the methodology and content of 
their respective disciplines. This program provides 
the basis for faculty "^^-^bers to be more explicit 
regarding their expe ^ .jns for students' system- 
atic development ot library and information tech- 
nology skills. These heightened expectations are 
reflected not only in specific assignments in 
courses offered in major programs but also in each 
department's Library and Information Technology 
Competence Growth Plan. 

The program in library instruction i*" an 
evolving one. A computer-assisted library instruc- 
tion progran is currently being developed as a 
possible replacement for the biology workbook in 
order to make instruction more interactive for 
science students. An additional ctudy guide has 
been completed for students in the business 
division. Unlike earlier versions, this guide is 
related to specific course-integrated assignments 
for a required marketing course where students 
must complete a detailed marketing plan. The 
study guide identifies a variety of possible informa- 
tion sources and strategies for accessing desired 
Information for each component of a marketing 
plan. The nature of a marketing plan requires that 
students complete a search of an on-line computer 
data base. This activity provides students an 
opportunity to further develop their understanding 
and utilization of library and information technolo- 
gies. 




In order to teach and to improve search 
strategies, the library wi!i provide students with 
direct access to selected data bases via CD ROM 
during the 1 987-88 academic year. It is anticipated 
that CD-ROM data bases will remove some of the 
drudgery of library research and also provide 
students with the opportunity to use a variety of 
search strategies and to compare the results 
derived from each. 

Faculty members at King's College have played 
a crucial role in the success of the library and 
information technology project for students. A 
positive attitude and effective communication of 
faculty expectations to students has been vital. 
Faculty at Kings College expect students to be 
active researchers and consumers of information. 
This has helped students to understand both the 
information demands and the information tech- 
nologies which will comprise part of the challenge 
of living and worl<ing in the 21 st century. 
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Values Awareness 



The mission statement of King's College 
challenges those who teach at the College to 
prepare students for a purposeful life through an 
education which integrates the human values 
inherent in a broadly based curriculum with spe- 
cialized programs in business and other profes- 
sions. 

Although the Responsible Believing and 
Acting category of the core curriculum is devoted to 
formal course work in ethics and moral reasoning, 
faculty need to foster an awareness of values 
across the curriculum. The ability of students to 
identify and to confront ethical dilemmas within the 
context of a variety of disciplines and careers 
requires that faculty in all disciplines explicitly 
explore value-issues in their own disciplines. 
Students need to experience faculty members in 
their major fieic of study validating the importance 
of exploring specific value-questions as they natu- 
rally arise within the context of the subject matter of 
courses. Faculty members in career-related disci- 
plines need to provide collegial support for the 
work of ethicists in philosophy and theology. 
Without such support, students may view value- 
questions as irrelevant to the real world. 




The specific objective for identifying values 
awareness as one of the transferable skills or 
habits of liberal learning is to develoo in students 
an understanding of the moral dimension of their 
own personal lives as well as an appreciation of 
the ethical dimensions of decisions anc practices 
in business and other professions. The basic idea, 
of course, is to free students from the myth that 
business is an amoral activity, exclusively con- 
cerned with the making of profit and devoid of any 
other goal or purpose. 

A faculty development program in values 
across the curriculum was initiated for a group of 
faculty in the business division. Henry F. Nardone, 
professor of philosophy, accepted an invitation to 
serve as facilitator and trainer for this project. He 
led faculty members in discussions of value-issues 
in busmess on a bi-weekly basis throughout the 
1986-1987 academic year. The values across the 
curriculum faculty development program is con- 
tinuing during the present academic year but has 
been expanded to include faculty in a variety of 
disciplines. 

The initial meetings of the business faculty 
explored fundamental ethical concepts such as the 
nature of the relationship between business and 
ethics, ethical relativism, and utilitarian and nonu- 
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tilitarian criteria for judging ethical behavior. Fac- 
ulty members read chapters from several texts in 
business ethics and a variety of articles on the 
inter-relationships existing among business, ethics 
and society. In addition to exploring specific value- 
issues, the facilitator was also able to suggest 
opportunities and strategies for raising the moral 
consciousness of students regarding the value- 
latent aspects of topics normally covered by 
courses in business. 

Each business faculty member participating 
in the values across the curriculum program 
applied the insights gained during the year to the 
presentation of a topic within his or her respective 
disciplirie. Faculty members also explained the 
teaching/learning strategies they would use in their 
classes to raise the consciousness of students 
regarding the moral and value-latent aspects of 
their disciplines. A listing of representative topics 
presented by these faculty members reveals the 
relevance of value issues to their respective 
disciplines: 

"Truth-In-Advertising: Ethical Considera- 
tions About Advertising" (Marketing) 

"Value Assumptions in Economic Decision- 
Making: The Bishops' Letter on the Econ- 
omy" (Economics) 




"The Financial Meltdown of the Washington 
Public Power Supply System: Ethical 
Considerations" (Accounting) 

"The Concept of Value in Information 
Theory and Decision Making: Ethical Con- 
siderations" (Computers and Information 
Systems) 

"Software Piracy: A Question of Rights" 
(Computers and Information Systems) 

"Justice, Administrative Policy and the In- 
fant Food Controversy" (Computers and 
Information Systems) 

Faculty members, not specifically trained in 
teaching ethics, frequently need coaching in order 
to feel comfortable engaging students in discus- 
sions of value-issues arising out of the syllabus for 
a business course. Faculty should be able to help 
students articulate the rational basis for their 
emotional reaction to identifying the more general 
moral principles which apply in a given situation. It 
is also helpful if faculty in all disciplines use a 
common vocabulary and framework within which 
they ask students to discuss ethical issues. 

It is equally important for faculty members to 
make explicit the need for students to apply 
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previously learned critical thinking skills to deciding 
value-issues. Defending a conclusion about what 
is ethically right or wrong in a specific business 
case study requires that students be able to justify 
and defend moral claims. It is not sufficient for 
students simply to have a certain feeling about 
Vi'hat is ethically right or wrong. 



CHAPTER II - NOTES 



^ John Naisbitt. Me gatrends (New York: 
Waner Books, 1982). 




KNOWLEDGE, TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES AND 
INTERDISCIPLINARY PERSPECTIVES 



The Association of American Colleges' Proj- 
ect on Redefining the Meaning and Purpose of Bac- 
calaureate Degrees issued its report, Integrity in the 
College Currculum , in 1 985.^ This report addressed 
the crisis in American higher education revealed by 
ihe decay in the college curriculum. By abandoning 
a structured curriculum in favor of student choice, 
the general education curriculum became a smor- 
gasbord of learning, lacking rationale, cohesion and 
integrity. More than a decade earlier. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching had 
made asimilar observation in support of structure in 
general education. Its commentary. Missions of the 
College Curriculum , argued that while fragmentation 
may be justifiable in free electives, it is difficult to 
defend in general education since it is this compo- 
nent of the curriculum more than any other that 
should most clearly reflect institutional objectives.^ 

Having anticipated this critique of higher edu- 
cation and recognizing its validity, the King's College 
faculty sought to design a more structured curricu- 
lum. Structure encourages rigor, depth and continu- 
ity in general education. It helps to avoid random- 




ness and shallowness. The new curriculum envi- 
sioned at King's College was one which would pro- 
vide a common general education experience for 
students, emphasizing the integration of learning 
rather than its fragmentation. In designing a com- 
mon learning experience for students, the faculty 
recognized that there does exist a body of knowl- 
edge, methodologies of traditional disciplines, and 
transferable skills of iiberal leaming that character- 
ize a liberally educated person. King's College set 
as its objective helping students to acquire this 
learning. 

It is equally true, however, that liberal learning 
is more than a body of knowledge studied and com- 
municated throughthe methodologies of a variety of 
disciplines. Liberal learning is also characterized by 
a spirit of openness and inquiry. How students 
experience the subject matter and methods of the 
disciplines is crucial. 

Faculty teaching in the core curriculum at 
King's College generally agree that the goals of 
liberal education require a more conceptual ap- 
proach to the design of syllabi and course objectives. 
All learning must begin with facts, but facts should 
never be sufficient as a definition of the desired 
learning outcomes of a college curriculum. While 
facts, details and definitions may be forgotten, con- 
cepts have an enduring life within the minds and lives 




of students. Concepts also increase the likelihood 
that students will more readily transfer their learning 
from examples studied in courses to other situations 
encountered after courses have ended. 

To prepare students to live and to work effec- 
tively in the 21st century also requires that they 
develop an inter-disciplinary perspective. Students 
must build upon their knowledge and understanding 
of traditional disciplines to recognize the potential 
contributions as well as the limitations of each in 
contributing to decision making and problem solving 
in a complex and interdependent world. The King's 
College faculty have designed this portion of the 
core curriculum to introduce students to specific 
disciplines as well as to have students experience 
more integrated interdisciplinary perspectives. 
Students must enroll in one interdisciplinary course 
and in one specific discipline-related course in each 
of the five following areas: 

. Civilization: Historical Perspectives 
. Global Awareness: Foreign Cultures 
. Human Behavior and Social Institutions 
. Literature and the Arts 
. Natural Sciences and Technology 




Civilization: Historical Perspectives 



Most people take civilization for granted. The 
study of history, however, reveals just hovv fragile 
civilization really is. Human progress has resulted 
more from the growth of human intelligence and 
respect for the dignity and rights of man than from the 
exertion of brute force and the denial of human rights 
through tyranny and war. Man has struggled 
throughout time to develop and to preserve civiliza- 
tion. 

During the first semester of a two semester 
requirement, faculty introduce students to the way 
historians think. Students elect either a course in 
American history or one in European history. Both 
courses are organized thematically. Faculty intro- 
duce students to the methods, tools, concepts and 
judgments of historians as they seek to give mean- 
ing and order to the raw material of man's recorded 
past. Students are encouraged to reflect upon 
man's humanity and inhumanity as well as to ana- 
lyze significant historical problems which provide 
insight into understanding contemporary issues. 

The teaching/learning strategies used in 
these courses explicitly focus on helping students to 
understand the application of critical thinking and 
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communication skills to historical inquiry. At the end 
of either of these courses, students should be able to 
carry out the following tasks effectively: 

1 . to manage information by sorting data, rank- 
ing data for significance, synthesizing facts, 
concepts and principles; 

2. to understand and to use organizing prin- 
ciples or key concepts against which miscel- 
laneous data can be evaluated; 

3. to differentiate among facts, opinions and 
inferences; 

4. to frame questions to more clearly clarify a 
problem, topic or issue; 

5. to compare and contrast the relative merits of 
opposing arguments and interpretations, 
moving between the main points of each 
position; 

6. to organize and to communicate thoughts 
clearly and concisely, orally or in writing to 
support a thesis. 

Although western civilization provides the 
historical context for understanding the way Ameri- 
cans think and act, the time has long since passed 




when an educated person can afford to ignore the 
multiple perspectives provided by a variety of world 
civilizations. The second required course in this two 
semester civilization sequence, The 20th Century: A 
Global Perspective, provides an interdisciplinary 
perspective. Many of the themes, issues, and prob- 
lems explored in the first semester courses in 
American and European history provide the roots for 
the major forces that have shaped the 20th Century. 
The topics and issues covered in this course range 
from the universal ideology of nationalism to the 
global network created by the technological revolu- 
tion. This interdisciplinary course analyzes the 
position of the United States in a shrinking world 
characterized by a global economy and other com- 
plexities relating to what McLuhan calls Ihe global 
village." The syllabus fr^^this course can be found in 
Appendix E and serves as an example for other 
courses comprising this portion of the core curricu- 
lum. The principal author of this syllabus is Donald 
G. Stevens, professor of histo^ ana leader of the 
civilization project team. This syllabus reveals the 
more conceptual approach to individual course de- 
velopment which characterizes courses in the core 
curriculum at King'c College as well as the goal of 
making learning objectives explicit for students. 

One of the primary objectives for this course 
is forstudentsto develop aglobal perspective which 
recognizes the political, economic ano cu iiTal inter- 
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dependence of all nations. Students should be better 
prepared to confront the challenges of the 21st 
century by bringing an interdisciplinary perspective 
to analyzing significant historical and ccntemprrary 
problems which will most likely ccrtin ie into that 
century. 

The teaching/learning strategies utilized in 
this course continue the explicit focus on helping stu- 
dents to further develop and to apply their critical 
thinking and communication skills to historical in- 
quiry. Initially it is difficult for freshmen to abandon 
their high school mind-set that history is merely a 
collection of random facts to be memorized. The 
more appropriate goal for a college history course is 
for students to develop historical unoerstanding by 
engaging in critical thinking. It is not sufficient that a 
teacher offer his or her own thoughts to the class- 
no matter how profound— if students record them in 
the same mechanical way in which data is recorded. 
Students need to be able to share in the reasoning 
process which makes the judgmer.. or analysis 
possible. Only in this way do students escape being 
passive consumers rather than active manufactur- 
ers of ideas. Beyond knowledge, through thinking, 
lies understanding. 3 If the teacher's approach to the 
subject is characterized by a spirit of free inquiry 
rather than one of certitude, the student's interest 
can be transformed into participation. Doubt is the 
very beginning of all knowledge: it is the catalyst for 




active inc,uiry "ntical thinking, and eventual under- 
standing. Students' involvement in their own learn- 
ing is an essential ingredient for arriving at under- 
standing:^ 

Tell me, and i will forget. 
Show me, and I will remember. 
Involve me, and I will understand." 



Global Awareness: Foreign Cultures 



America's future is inthe world. Students who 
will live and work in the 21 St Century will be living in 
a much smaller world and one in which they must 
learn to understand and to appreciate cultural diver- 
sity. By the year 2,000, it is likely that less than 20% 
of the world's population will be living in Europe or 
North America. Global awareness needs to be a 
high priority for Americans if the nation is to continue 
its role as world leaderforthe remainder of the 20th 
Century and into the 21st Century. 

An awareness of foreign cultures deepens 
our understanding of the diverse world in which we 
live and our place within it. When we step be*^ ond our 
limitea cultural surroundings and attempt to enter 
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into the minds of others in a world community, we are 
often confronted with alien values and perspectives 
that challenge our beliefs and assumptions. The 
liberally educated person, whose philosophy of life is 
solidly grounded in human and humane principles, 
should understand cultural diversity and be 
equipped to deal with it with empathy and sensitivity. 
The core curriculum at King's College attempts to 
provide students v;ith the opportunity to acnieve 
these goals through courses in foreign languages 
and a variety of foreign cultures. 

Foreign language courses are offered on 
several levels in French, German, Italian, Japanese, 
Russian and Spanish. All foreign language courses 
are designed to provide foreign language instruction 
within acontextthatcomparesAmericancui'u re with 
an appropriate foreign culture. These courses seek 
to prepare students to establish and to be successful 
when engaged in cross-cultural contacts. 

The core curriculum also provides the oppor- 
tunity for students to study at least one foreign 
culture in depth. Foreign culture courses are de- 
sig ned to help students become acquainted with the 
global community in which we live and conduct 
business. Core curriculum courses are currently 
offered in the following foreign cultures: African, 
Chinese, Islamic, Japanese. Latin /merican and 
Soviet. 




A master syllabus developed by the global 
awareness/ foreign cultures faculty team provides a 
common set of objectives, topics, issues, and teach- 
ing/learning strategies for all the individual courses 
in foreign cultures. Specific units within each course 
have integrated multi-media resources in order to 
visually acquaint students with the economic, social, 
intellectual, and artistic environment in which other 
people live. The faculty strive to break down existing 
stereotypes and to create for students a sympathetic 
understanding of cultural diversity. 

The design of the King's College core curricu- 
lum encourages a linkage among desired learning 
outcomes, subject matter and pedagogy. The de- 
sired learninc outcomes in core curriculum courses 
always include thefurther development of the appro- 
priate transferable skills of liberal learning. The 
teaching/lean'Jng strategies implemented in the 
foreign cultures courses explicitly focus on helping 
students to I'nderstand the application of critical 
thinking and communication skills across the cur- 
riculum. 

The assignments forthe course in compara- 
tive Ai. ican c 'Itures offered on the sophomore level 
can L3rve to illustrate this objective. Students are re- 
quired to write three critical papers not to exceed five 
typewritten pages. Each paper must be submitted in 
draft to receive feedbackfrom the instructorandthen 
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rewritten by the student for grading purposes. This 
approach continues tc reinforce the concept of writ- 
ing as a process learned by students during fresh- 
man year, to encourage them to maintain their word 
processing skills, and to develop further their ability 
to apply critical thinking skills across the cun^iculum. 

In the first paper, students are asked to iden- 
tify and to critique the thesis presented by the author 
of an assigned text. Students must apply critical 
thinking principles learned on the freshman level to 
evaluate the evidence presented to support the 
author's thesis and to identify the assumptions 
needed to validate the author's conclusion. The 
second paper is based on an anthology of primary 
source materials. Students mustformulatetheirown 
thesis and, based on the available evidence, vali- 
date their conclusion in an argumentative essay. 

The third paper is based on a video tape 
series in whicn the author presents a complex and 
controversial thesis. Students must apply their lis- 
tening skills and visual skills as well as their critical 
thinking skills in order to defend or to refute the 
author's thesis, use of evidence, and conclusion. 

The global awareness/foreign cultures fac- 
ulty team also further contributes to developing 
global awareness for students by sponsoring each 
year a series of speakers relating to one of the 




foreign cultures courses being offered at the time. In 
conjunction with the African cultures course, a 
campus lecture program has been designed to in- 
clude speakers on a variety of issues and topics 
relating both to Africa's heritage and to its future. 
The speakers, many of whom are African nationals, 
are drawn from the United Nations, the United States 
Agency for International Development, African 
embassies, visiting Fulbright scholars, and African 
artandcultureinstitutes. An additional feature of this 
public program is a dialogue with students from 
Africa who are studying at colleges and universities 
in northeastern and central Pennsylvania. This 
program provides an opportunity for all students at 
King's College to further develop their global aware- 
ness throughout all four years of study at King's 
College without necescarily being enrolled in each of 
the foreign cultures courses. 



Human Behavior and 
Social Institutions 



Knowledge and understanding of the sub- 
stance, motivation and consequences of both indi- 
vidual and collective behavior is essential to the 
liberally educated person. Moreover, no educated 
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person can hope to comprehend the complexity of 
contemporary society without some understanding 
of how that society is organized and how its various 
components relate to one another. Economic, politi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological perspectives 
can provide meaningful insights into human behav- 
ior and relationships in an increasingly complex 
world. 

During the first semester of a two-semester 
requirement, students at King's College enroll in an 
interdisciplinary social science course. Human 
Behavior and Social Institutions. The course is 
organized around a selected number of topics and 
issues which faculty use to introduce students to the 
goals, methods, theories, research findings, and 
ethical issues associated with the various fields 
comprising the social sciences. Faculty also help 
students to understand the interrelatedness of the 
social sciences. 

This course, like other core curriculum 
courses, is taught for non-majors. Therefore, it does 
not attempt totrain students to be professional social 
scientists. It aims to provide students with a basic 
understanding of the application of social science 
conceots and methods as a way to analyze contem- 
porary events and issues in society. Study of the 
social sciences provides only one of the ways of 
knowing. A liberally educated person must under- 




stand not only the way of knowing in each discipline 
but also the limitations of each discipline. Faculty 
encourage students to contrast the social science 
way of knowing with other ways of knowing devel- 
oped in other disciplines throughout the core curricu- 
lum. 

The development of the interdisciplinary 
course in social sciences provides a good example 
of how a faculty project team can become a means 
not only for curriculum development but also for 
faculty development. The initial meetings of the 
faculty project team were characterized by aepart- 
mentai and disciplinary allegiance as well as a high 
level of anxiety over the idea of teaching principles 
and material usually associated with other fields of 
social science. It is ironic to find that faculty expect 
students to routinely integrate their learning from a 
variety of disciplines in orderto be liberally educated, 
but prefer themselves to remain comfortably en- 
closed within the walls of their own narrow area of 
specialization. The first course developed by the 
faculty project team reflected these difficulties and 
consequently failed to successfully address the 
challenge of developing a truly integrated course. 
These same problems also prevented faculty from 
approaching the pilot*test of this initial syllabus in the 
classroom with the enthusiasm, creativity and self- 
confidence that are so essential for effective teach- 
ing and learning to take place. 
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The weekly discussions held by members of 
the social science project team provided a period in 
which the necessary process of socialization could 
take place. There gradually emerged a genuine 
sense of trust and a sincere effort to understand 
differing view points. A notable sense of collegiality 
began to emerge as team members volunteered to 
serve as resource persons in developing curriculum 
materials within their specific field of social science 
for use by other faculty teaching sections of the 
interdisciplinary course. The faculty team continued 
to meet regularly to monitor implementation and to 
serve as a support group for one another. The 
revised syllabus pilot-tested during the second year 
set forth a clearer sense of the priority objectives for 
the course as well as a higher level of integration of 
topics, issues and perspectives. Faculty also dem- 
onstrated considerably greater enthusiasm, creativ- 
ity and self-confidence in the classroom. 

One member of the social science faculty 
team, who was less than enthusiastic at the begin- 
ning of the process to develop an integrated social 
sc ie nee co u rse , sh ared t h e f o I !o wi n g ref lecti o n at t h e 
end of the second year: 

I now approach the continued 
evolution of the integrated social sci- 
ence course in the core curriculum 
with more confidence and, indeed, 




more enthusiasm. Working with my 
colleagues in other areas of social sci- 
ence, I have developed a much better 
appreciation of their disciplines' per- 
spectives and contributions to an un- 
derstanding of human behavior. This 
has certainly made me a better political 
scientist and, perhaps, a better 
teacher. 

This increasG in enthusiasm and seli-conM- 
dence among members of the social science project 
team is most evident through the observation of fac- 
ulty experimenting with student-centered teaching/ 
learning strategies and with specific applications of 
problem solving strategies to further develop effec- 
tive writing and critical thinking skills for students. 
The social science faculty view student-centered 
teaching/learning strategies as essential to helping 
students to advance from passive to active modes of 
learning. Such strategies also help faculty avoid the 
abstractiveness and sterility often experienced by 
st'idents in social science courses characterized by 
teacher-centered strategies. The following ex- 
amples of student-centered strategies, utilized by 
members of the social science project team, help to 
illustrate one way of encouraging stiidents to be- 
come active learners: 
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1 ) students design and implement a survey to 
better understand the tools of social science 
research; 

2) students apply critical thinking methods to the 
analysis of contemporary social issues by 
writing a critical essay and then engaging in 
spontaneous debate with other students; 

3) students participate in structured decision- 
making situations to help t^jm experience 
the distinction between possessing absolute 
tmth and using available, but incomplete, 
knowledge to make decisions; 

4) students engage in role-playing to better 
understand the relevance of concepts and 
principles in a text-book to real life experi- 
ences. 

During the second semester of the two-se- 
mester social science requirement, students de- 
velop a more in-depth understanding of a specific 
field Within the social sciences by enrolling in one of 
the following courses: American Government, Con- 
temporary Social Issues, The Economic Way of 
Thinking, or Psychological Dynamics and Society. 
These courses buildupontheknowledgeandunder- 
standing developed by students in the first semester 
interdisciplinary social science course. Faculty and 




students examine critical issues in contemporary 
society from the particular perspective of one of the 
fields comprising the social sciences. The inte- 
grated social bcience perspective acquired in the 
first semestercourse encourages students to under- 
stand the limitations of attempting to make decisions 
and to solve problems in an increasingly complex 
and inter-dependent society by using a disciplinary 
rather than a multi-disciplinary perspective. 



Literature and the Arts 



The study of the humanities complements the 
social sciences. Both perspectives are necessary to 
give students a mature insight into human life anj 
thus to their achieving the principal goal of liberal 
education. 

The humanities involve one of mankind's 
oldest and most characteristic activities - the crea- 
tion of works 0^ imagination and beauty to express 
human feelings and emotions. While few of us have 
the time or talent to produce important creative 
works, properly appreciating great literature and art 
is crucial for all of us. These forms of expression 
involve the whole person, mind and heart, in a way 
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unlike any other activity. Understanding these forms 
of expression are essential to a f u II realization of who 
we are, what we value, and what we can become. As 
liberally educated persons, we seek not only to 
perfect our powers for abstract, intellectual thought 
but also to refine our sensory powers of perception, 
to encourage our creativity and imagination, and to 
foster an appreciation of the aesthetic dimension of 
life so that we come to recognize and enjoy signifi- 
cant imaginative expressions of the human spirit. 

The two-semester requirement for literature 
and the arts begins with an interdisciplinary course 
in the humanities. A priority objective for students in 
this course is to develop an integrated humanities 
perspective as a way of knowing. The course intro- 
duces students to literature and the arts in which 
human concerns are expressed and celebrated. 
Faculty choose writings and works of art which serve 
to demonstrate both relationships and uniqueness 
amon^ these creative forms of human expression. 
Class discussions focus on the vital role of feeling 
and emotion unique to the humanities. 

There are two basic approaches to the study 
of the humanities. The first is an historical approach 
and the second is an aesthetic or critical judgment 
approach. The humanities faculty at King's College 
have chosen to emphasize the latter approach for 
the first course in the humanities because it encour- 




ages students to accept the role of being active 
ratherthan passive learners. This approach empha- 
sizes the importance of the student's aesthetic or 
critical response to the specific expression of an 
individual writer, artist orcomposer By encouraging 
students to experience directly literary works or art 
objects, students can reflect on the creative-perceiv- 
ing process and arrive inductively at some of the 
principles which apply to all art creations. 

During the second semester of the two-se- 
mester humanities requirement, students elect one 
of the following courses: The Fine Arts of Painting 
and Music, Foreign Literature in English, Historical 
Perspectives in Literature, Literary Modes and 
Themes, or The Theater Experience. These 
courses offerstudents an opportunity to engage in a 
more in-depth study of an area of personal interest. 
The concepts, methods, and experiences from the 
first f^emester's integrated humanities course are 
explicitly applied in these courses. The two-semes- 
ter humanities sequence is viewed by faculty as 
forming a whole. Designed for non-majors, the 
approach in these courses is based upon personal 
enjoyment and intellectual enrichment for students. 

A unique feature of the integrated humanities 
course isthe lecture/demonstration program offered 
by visiting artists, in conjunction wiih the .udent 
Activities Office the literature and arts faculty team 
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integrate cultural events prooranriming with the syl- 
labi of humanities courses m the core curriculum. 
Individuai artists, who will be presenting gallery 
shows on campus or performing artists who will be 
offering public performances in the evening as part 
of the cultural events series at the College, present 
workshops and demonstrations for students en- 
rolled in humanities courses. All students are re- 
quired to attend these presentations which take 
place on campus in the afternoon. 

The workshops and demonstrations respond 
to the need for students to confront artists and works 
of art directly. Many students have commented that 
they have not previously experienced these art 
forms other than in the most casual way. For many 
students the workshops and demonstrations open a 
npw dimension in their lives. For some students, 
however, it is not inviting. But these students are 
now able to identify more soecific reasons for their 
judgment of visual and performing arts. The artists 
engage students in discussions in orderto heip them 
gain insight into the creative experience. Guest 
artists have included musicians, painters, sculptors, 
dancers, actors and poets. Since the workshop/ 
demonstrations are integrated with the syllabi for 
humanities course in the curriculum, faculty are able 
to design appropriate assignments and to discuss 
the arts experien^o for students in a subsequent 
class meeting. An i.nplied objective for the work- 




shop/demonstration program in the performing and 
visual arts is to increase the number of students 
attending the public performances or viewing the 
gallery shows of artists throughout all four years of 
their undergraduate education. Continuing interest 
of students in the arts after the completion of the 
course sequence in the humanities is an important 
assessment indicator for student development. 



Natural Sciences and Technology 



It is difficult to envision hrw one will be able to 
live effectively in the 21st Century without having 
achieved scientific literacy. While every educated 
person will certainly not be a scientist, every edu- 
cated person must possess sufficient knowledge of 
the scientific method and of fundamental concepts of 
the natural sciences to make informed decisions 
affecting both private and public issues of health, 
environment, and technology. The goals of liberal 
education require that we educate students to bridge 
C. P. Snow's two cultures rather than to intensify the 
existing communication breakdown between hu- 
manists and scientists. 
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Students need to understand the scientific 
approach as a way of knowing and to differentiate it 
from other ways of knowing. It is not an unreason- 
able expectation in a core curriculum, designed as 
part of a liberal learning experience, for the science 
faculty to share with the non-scientist a sense of the 
"intellectual excitement and aesthetic satisfaction of 
science."^ 

The two-semester requirement for the natu- 
ral science and technology area of the core curricu- 
lum beginsfor all students otherthan science majors 
in the sophomore year with an interdisciplinary sci- 
ence course. This course has not been designed 
primarily to transfer specific information about sci- 
ence to students. Its goal is to help students develop 
an understanding of the scientific way of knowing 
and to relate scientific investigation to other forms of 
human intellectual activity, appreciating the proper 
domains and limits of each. Examples of research 
and discovery from a variet ' of sciences are studied 
to illustrate scientific methodology, principles and 
concepts as well as to demonstrate the unity of 
approach within the sciences. A special focus on the 
concepts of matter, onergy and change help to 
connect many oftheideasdevelopedthroughoutthe 
interdisciplinary science course. An additional ob- 
jective for faculty teaching ni this course it> to help 
students to understand the difference between sci- 
ence and technology as well as the special relation- 
ship existing between them. 




Science faculty at King's College recognize 
the need to create a learning environment that 
fosters an active rather than passive mode of learn- 
ing for the non-science student. The key to success- 
fully creating such an environment in the classroom 
relates directly to the willingness and ability of the 
teacher to become less concerned with the in-depth 
presentation of scientific information in order to take 
a more conceptual and student-centered approach 
to teaching science. This is an especially difficult 
challenge in science because "learning in science is 
primarily vertical, or intensive, whereas that in the 
humanities is primarily horizontal, or extensive."^ 
What really matters in the long run is not what is 
taught by the teacher, but rather what is learned by 
the students. Information may be readily forgotten or 
becomes obsolete, but the undersl ending and appli- 
cation of methods, concepts, anci princip-es of sci- 
ence need to remain with liberal arts oiudents. 
These insights can be used successfully after col- 
lege to engage in analysis and to arrive vX informed 
judgments when students confront problems o^ ;s- 
sues which can bc?t ' 'nciersi^.V bv rra scientific 
vay of knowing. 

Each membor ine science ard technology 
core curriculum project team has b^^ n experiment- 
ing with ways to best achieve this gcsl. "i ne wo^k of 
Robert Paoletti, professor of Diology, can serve as 
an example of how one faculty member has en- 
gaged ifi re-thinking pedagogy to help students 




experience the use of critical thinking and problem 
solving in science. Recognizing that interest pre- 
cedes learning for students, he has chosen to intro- 
duce each unit of the course with contemporary 
problems and issues to be found in newspapers and 
magazines such as nuclear energy, aqua culture, 
waste disposal and the question of behavioral as- 
pects and individual responsibility for chronic dis- 
ease. These are current news stories that affect our 
lives today and man's future on planet Earth. Explor- 
ing the scientific concepts and principles relating to 
these contemporary issues makes learning science 
less abstract and less remote from daily life for most 
students. 

Building upon new insights acquired by at- 
tending workshops on strategies to foster critical 
thinking through collaborative learning strategies. 
Professor Paoletti hai explicitly introduced critical 
thinking experiences for students both through as- 
signments and structured problem-solving activities 
in class. Students are assigned to groups to carry out 
activities such as developing an example of an 
inductive argument, refining a hypothesis and de- 
signing an experiment to support or refute it, using 
statistics for determining whether experimental re- 
sults are valid, and engaging in computer simula- 
tions of problems such as population and the food 
supply. Students engage in debates, panel discus- 
sions, role-playing as well as in the application of 




surveying techniques learned during freshman year 
in the interdisciplinary social science course. These 
and other collaborative learning strategies for stu- 
dents are means of helping them to become active 
learners and eventually independent learners. 

During the second semester of the two-se- 
mester natural science and techno logy requirement, 
students elect to study one of the following disci- 
plined based courses in the sciences: The Nature 
and Development of the Universe, Chemistry and 
Man, Contemporary Biology, Human Biology, Hu- 
man Genetics, Principles of Electronics. These 
courses build upon the students' understanding of 
the scientific method and scientific concepts devel- 
oped in the first-semester interdisciplinary science 
course. These courses also continue to reflect the 
more conceptual approach to teaching science by 
focusing on the application of critical thinking and 
problem solving strategies to specific concerns 
within these disciplines. 




Responsible Believing and Acting 



Education should teach students not only 
how to make a living but more importantly how to live. 
As the acceleration rate of change continues to 
increase at an alarming rate in American society, 
people need more than ever to find within them- 
selves the sources of moral behavior. A liberal 
education should provide students with an opportu- 
nity to explore questions of value and moral charac- 
ter. Questions about beliefs, the human condition 
and destiny, as well as questions about how to 
conduct one's life are concerns which the free and 
inquiring mind has always addressed. The disci- 
plines of theology and philosophy seek to form in 
students the habit of critically appraising ways of 
believing and acting in order to discern those that are 
consonant with responsible and purposeful living. 
These disciplines also seek to acquaint students 
with the world's great masters of philosophical and 
religious thought. 

Courses in the Responsible Believing and 
Acting category of the core curriculum are designed 
to aid students in acquiring the values needed to 
employ knowledge and skills for the benefit and im- 
provement of both self and society. Students at 
King's College enroll in two such courses dunng their 




sophomore year and enroll in a third course during 
their senior year. Two of these courses must be 
chosen from courses offered by the theology faculty 
and one course from those offered by the philosophy 
faculty. The cun^ent course offerings in Responsible 
Believing arethe following: Catholic Perspectives on 
Believing; Old Testament Perspectives on Believ- 
ing; New Testament Perspectives on Believing; 
Perspectives on the Church; Fundamentals of Phi- 
losophy; and Philosophy of Human Naiure. Course 
offerings in Responsible Acting are the following: 
Basic Christian Ethics; Faith, Morality and the Per- 
son; Christian Marriage; Rights, Justice and Society; 
and Ethics, Business and Society. 

The Responsible Believing courses, in ihe 
spirit of liberal learning, seek to broaden students' 
understanding of human experience. An integral di- 
mension of human experience is the encounter with 
the divine and the confrontation with the ultimate 
questions of mankind explored by philosophers. 
These courses explicitly build upon the introduction 
to critical thinking acquired by King's College stu- 
dents during the freshman year in order to develop 
an appreciation for the role of reason in genuine be- 
lieving. Responsible Believing courses emphasize 
the following objectives for students: 
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1) to develop a coherent set of fundamental 
philosophical and theological beliefs about 
the ultimate nature of man, God and the 
universe; 

2) 

to see the logical connections of one belief 
with another so as to develop increased clar- 
ity and assurance that one's beliefs are rea- 
sonable and credible; 

3) 

to be aware of the existential implications of 
philosophical and theological beliefs forone's 
life and actions. 

Courses in theology and philosophy offered 
in the Responsible Acting category also build upon 
students' freshman experience in critical thinking in 
order to develop an understanding of the important 
difference between an opinion and a reasoned judg- 
ment. Responsible Acting courses emphasize the 
following objectives for students. 

1 ) to identify, analyze and evaluate moral judg- 
ments and the moral reasoning that accom- 
panies them; 

2) to recognize the universality of mora! judg- 
ments and their grounding in the inherent 
dignity of the human person; 




3) to become aware of assumptions which lead 
to fallacious moral thinking and acting; 

4) to develop the ability to participate intelli- 
gently in moral reasoning about matters that 
affect both private and public behavior. 

rormal co' Tse work in Responsible Believing 
and Acting is complemented by the values across 
the curriculum faculty development program. The 
objective of this program is to prepare faculty in all 
disciplines to examine value issues and ethical di- 
lemmas arising naturally out of course work. To 
achieve the greatest success, faculty in other disci- 
plines must be familiar with the nature and intended 
learning outcomes of cc jrses in Responsible Believ- 
ing and Acting and must be able to use the common 
language of moral discourse. 

The formal course work in Responsible Be- 
lieving and Acting is further complemented by a 
values development project sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Affairs division at King's College. This project is 
in its early phase of development. It focuses on the 
stages of moral development that take place for 
students throughout the collegiate years. Moral 
development interventions through student affairs 
programming will attempt to provide a linkage be- 
tween the values component of the curriculum expe- 
rienced by students through course work and the 
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quality of life experienced on the King's College 
campus. Students should not experience discor- 
dance between the intellectual and moral compo- 
nents of their education. As educators, we should 
not underestimate the ''profound influence made by 
the character and life of the college itself."^ 

One of the most challenging and unique 
aspects of focusing on values in the curriculum at 
King's College has been the development of cap- 
stone courses in each of the fouracademic divisions 
of the College for senior-level students. These 
courses are intended to help students to integrate 
learning in the core curriculum with learning in their 
major field of study by reflecting on the value-ques- 
tions and ethical dilemmas they are most likely to 
encounter in their personal and professional lives 
after graduating from college. 

Capstone courses are being developed by 
faculty members in the theology and philosophy de- 
partments in conjunction with faculty in other disci- 
plines. These courses will be team-taught by an 
ethicist and a faculty member whose discipline re- 
lates to the subject matter of the course. These 
faculty members hope to serve as role models for a 
scholarly and collegial dialogue that is based upon 
conflicting points of view but characterized by a high 
degree of respect for the positive role of disputation 
as a means of scholariy discourse and of the search 




for truth. The pedagogy for the capstone courses 
must be firmly anchored in student-centered teach- 
ing/learning strategies. Students must actively 
engage in reflection, synthesis, critical analysis, and 
the application of previous learning to the challenge 
of formulating reasoned responses to the value- 
issues that will help to define their personal and pro- 
fessional lives. 

The first capstone course to be pilot tes*ed at 
King's College focused on economics and ethics. It 
was team taught by Thomas Arnold, professor of 
economics, and Philip Muntzel, associate professor 
of theology. The rece nt pastoral letter of the Catholic 
bishops in America on the economy provided an 
examp'o of the Catholic moral tradition and how that 
moral tradition has developed out of earlier forms 
which are currently undergoing some change and 
development. Students studied four areas of eco- 
nomic analysis and economic policy which the pas- 
toral letter addresses. Students explored the tech- 
nical issues as well as the moral implications of these 
economic issues ano nolicy alternatives. 

The four economic issues were the following; 
unemployment and economic policy; poverty, agri- 
culture and economic policy; global economics, the 
third world and U.S. policy responses; and determin- 
ing the 'mix* of public (political) and private (market) 
decision-making in the U.S. economy. Since the 




pastoral letter of the American bishops addresses 
these specific economic issues, the faculty were 
able to bring the various components of the course 
into connection with one another. Students experi- 
enced the moral and economic foci of the course in 
an integrated way. 
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PURPOSE OF ASSESSMENT 



Some leaders higher education believe 
"assessmenr is really the current code word for 
the quality issue in higher education today. If this 
is true - and it may very well be - edu'^ators should 
be clear pbout its definition and purpose. Unfortu- 
nately, the higher education community has not yet 
achieved this clarity of understanding. 

In his introductory essay as guest editor for 
a recent issue of Liberal Education . Jonathan 
Warren asked why assessment had so sudd<^nly 
become a national obsession among educators, 
politicians and the general public. His response 
was that the reasons for the current infatuation with 
assessing undf ^"raduate learning are not clear 
since faculty have been testing students in their 
individual courses for iX least one hundred years.^ 
It is nevertheless discomforting to note that this 
sudden interest in assessment has emerged at the 
very same time as the national critique of higher 
education. This critique points to the failure of 
American higher education to meet its responsibil- 
ity and to the noeJ to hola higher education 
accountable. I view this conclusion with great 
alarm. Assessment should not be seen as 
"medicine" for holding higher education account- 




able. Assessment should be seen in a more 
positive way for the promise it holds for improving 
both the quality and quantity of learning taking 
place for students. 

If the promise that assessment holds for im- 
proving higher education is to be realized, how- 
ever, its purpose must first be clarified. I view the 
emerging national debate on assessment to focus 
directly on the ambiguity of purpose. A major gap 
exists between the concepts of assessment as 
learning and assessment as measuring. Assess- 
ment as leaming is a faculty-driven diagnostic and 
formative evaluation process aimed at improving 
student learning by providing continual feedback 
on academic performance to individual students. 
AssesSinent viewed as measuring is an adminis- 
tratively-driven, standardized, and summative 
evaluation process designed to produce a numeri- 
cal rating. These two concepts of assessment are 
not necessarily incompatible. I do believe, how- 
ever, that it matters greatly which one a college 
chooses as the primary purpose for assessing 
student learning. It is this decision that will 
determine whether or not a college realizes the 
promise assessment holds for improving higher 
education. 

Externally-mandated assessment programs 
respond to the administrative and information 




needs of legislators, state boards of education and 
the public in general. These general tests of 
student learning are usually administered to gradu- 
ating seniors in order to produce a score or grade 
that can be reported to those mandating these 
standardized tests. Although test anci measure- 
i..)nt experts may be pleased with tne objectivity 
and validity of such an approach to assessments, 
they do not address the more important educa- 
tional questions concerning the value of the 
learning being assessed and whether the assess- 
ment contributes toward improving the quality and 
quantity of learning for individual students. 

If "assessment" is the cuitent code word for 
quality in higher education, educators cannot 
afford to ignore these more important questions. I* 
faculty approach assessment as being divorced 
f''om learning and as simply being a bureaucratic 
hurdle for students to overcome, assessment 
lose its credibility and be treated by faculty and 
students as busy work. Assessment must make 
educational sense to faculty if higher education is 
to realize the promise that assessment holds for 
improving higher education. 

Assessments should not be designed to as- 
sess what is easiest to assess but rather what is 
more difficult to assess, it is the learning that is 
more difficult to assess that represents the real 




measure of quality in higher education. It is this 
learning that is more appropriately associated with 
the intended outcomes of liberal education. 

Colleges need to design assessment strate- 
gies to assess what is higher in higher education — 
the ability of otudents to apply what they have 
learned to a new stimulus — rather than what is 
lower— the ability to demonstrate information-re- 
call. Memorizing and emphasizing infomiation- 
recall should not be substituted for thinkir.g and 
applying one's understanding to .lew challenges as 
the primary goal of higher education. If "assess- 
ment" is truly the code word for the quality issue in 
higher education today, let us be clear about what 
constitutes quality undergraduate education. 

Two major leaders in higher education, 
Ernest L. Boyer^ President of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
Derek Bok,^ President of Harvard University, have 
recently published important works arguing for the 
necessity of assessing student outcomes as a 
means of improving the quality of higher education. 
These reports take the "quality debate" to a deeper 
level. Boyer and Bok speak directly to the 
institutional objectives currently being imple- 
mented by the faculty at King's College. 

From the perspective of assessment as 




learning, it is unacceptable to divorce assessment 
from inr.proving teaching and learning. Any attempt 
to assess a spdcific skill or learning outcome 
increa^8C urioerstanding for both students and 
faculty. Used diagnostically, assessment also 
helps faculty to identify students' strengths and 
weaknesses. This information can then be used to 
design appropriate teaching/ learning strategies to 
support under-prepared students as well as to 
challenge superior students. An additional diag- 
nostic use of assessment is to help faculty monitor 
the effectiveness of the curriculum and to provide 
the basis for its further refinement. Assessment 
speaks directly to curricular questions such as 
sequencing of courses, the relationship of teaching 
strategies to course objectives, the responsive- 
ness of assignments and examinations to course 
objectives, and whether or not the curriculum 
encourages cumulative l3arning for students. 



COURSE-EMBEDDED 
ASSESSMENT MODEL 



King's College shares with Alverno College 
a commitment to the concept of assessment as 
learning. The course-embedded assessment 




model developed at King's College, however, is 
different from the assessment model developed at 
Alvemo College. Alvemc's exterrial assessment- 
center model, using generic competence levels 
and criteria, has been adopted from industry. The 
pioneering accomplishment of the Alverno College 
faculty deserves to be applauded for challenging 
others in higher education to focus on learning 
outcomes for students. Despite the significance 
and the success of the Alverno College experi- 
ment, however, faculty at other colleges have not 
rushed to replicate this model. 

Although tnere may be a variety of factors 
that help to explain this reluctance, the most 
important one may be the most subtle one. Some 
faculty members sense that the external assess- 
ment-center model subtly changes the traditional 
definition of what it means to be a college faculty 
member. Faculty usually sense the neeo to come 
to closure with students within their courses by 
making a final evaluation of the student's academic 
performance. It appears to some faculty that the 
external assessment-center model prevents this 
traditional point of closure with students. Others 
feel that the external-assessment center model 
reduces their stature as college teachers since 
students may assign more significance to the 
assessment experience than to the courses being 
taught. This perception is further reinforced by 
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Alvemo College's use of a pass-fail grading 
system. Most faculty do not understand that the 
assessment center is really primarily a support 
service for coordinating assessment activities and 
that Alverno faculty continue to assess students in 
class settings. 

I believe that there is also an additional but 
equally irroortant factor to be considered. It may 
be that faculty members at other colleges perceive 
the amount of time and energy required to reach 
the level of sophistication In assessment achieved 
by the Alvemo faculty lies beyond the reach of 
most college faculties. The fact that the Alverno 
faculty was at the same novice leve! in assessment 
as others twelve or fifteen years ago seems not to 
be appreciated. When confronted by such a 
comprehensive and refined assessment system, 
faculty at other colleges appear not to understand 
where to begin the task of building their own 
assessment model. 

The King's College cou^^e-embedded as- 
sessment model provides a more traditional con- 
text in which assessment takes place for students 
and faculty. It focuses on assessing students as 
part of the natural teaching/learning process in the 
classroom and on providing the documentation of 
cumulative learning. It does not affect the 
traditional definition of what it means to be a faculty 




member, although it does provide common as- 
sessments for students across the curriculum. 
Assessment also has not advanced at King's 
College to a level of sophistication that would 
prevent faculty ai oth^r colleges from understand- 
ing the process used by the faculty for developing 
this assessment model t^ complement the new 
outcomes-oriented core curriculum. For these 
reasons, the experience of King's College in 
developing a course-embedded assessment 
model may prove to be more easily understood 
and more readily replicated by faculty at other 
colleges. 

Course-embedded assessment strategies 
are reflected throughout the King's College curricu- 
lum — both in course? in the core curriculum and in 
courses in major programs. King's Coiiege has 
designed its assessment program to be an integral 
*art of a new outconies-oriented core curriculum. 
Assessment at King's College is a natural re- 
sponse to teachinr!) and learning. Five years were 
devoted to faculty development and to curriculum 
development before the word "assessment" was 
ever mentioned. 

The educational goal of King's College is 
not only to graduate students who are certified as 
being competent but also to graduate students 
whom the College has helped to realize their 




academic potential. The curriculum and assess- 
ment design demand that faculty help students to 
understand the expected exit criteria for graduation 
and provide a plan by which students may 
successfully meet these standards. Assessment 
can contribute to student learning by encouraging 
faculty to make goals and criteria for judgment 
explicit as well as by eliciting sequential behaviors 
in students that contribute to their achieving the 
desired levels of competence. 

The assessment program is intended to be 
diagnostic and supportive of student learning. The 
primary purpose of academic assessment at King's 
College is to provide systematic feedback to 
students on their academic progress toward meet- 
ing the expectations of faculty throughout all four 
years of undergraduate studies. Students are then 
able to act upon this feedback to become more 
successful leamers. There are multiple assess- 
ment experiences that take place for students from 
the point of * ntering King's College to the point of 
graduation. No one assessment experience, 
viewed in isolation, can ever be considered 
adequate. 

Assessment strategies at King's College are 
primarily embedded in course work and therefore 
are a natural and integral part of the teaching/ 
learning process rather than being external and 
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intmsive. Assessment strategies embedded in 
course work also address directly the question of 
student motivation. Students take assessment 
seriously because it counts as part of the course 
grade even though faculty assign to it an additional 
special purpose for assessing specific learning 
objectives. 

Instruction and assessment are insepa- 
rable. Assessment should never go on in a 
vacuum but should be part of a larger educational 
design. Assessment needs to make sense, both to 
the learner and to the teacher. Jonathan Warren 
suggests that "assessment of learning might best 
be carried out where the leaming occurs — in 
individual courses."* The King's College course- 
embedded assessment model anticipates and re- 
flects this advice. 

All core curriculum courses use pre- and 
post-assessments which are common to all sec- 
tions of a course. The assessments are designed 
by faculty project teams. The post-assessment is 
administer d to students two weeks prior to the 
end of the course in order to provide ample time for 
faculty to give feed tack to students. The post- 
assessment usually counts as 25% of the grade for 
the final examination. 




Competence Growth Plans for the eight 
transferable skills of liberal learning provide an- 
other component of the course- embedded as- 
sessment model. The faculty in each major 
program have Included in these plans assessment 
strategies and assessment criteria to be used for 
evaluating student mastery of transferable skills of 
liberal learning in a variety of courses. Students' 
performance in these assessment experiences 
become part of their course grade. Students 
experiencing difficulty in meeting the assessment 
criteria may seek assistance from the Center for 
Advisement and Student Development or from the 
faculty member teaching the course. 

Sophomore-Junior Diagnostic Projects may 
also be regarded as course-embedded assess- 
ment strategies. Students usually begin their 
projects in response to an assignment in a second- 
semester sophomore course in their major field. 
After receiving feedback from faculty members, 
students continue to work on their projects during 
the summer. They must submit these projects in a 
first-semester junior-year course in the major 
program where the projects fulfill requirements of 
the particular course and are graded. 

The Senior-Level Integrated Assessment, 
linking learning in the core curriculum with learning 
in a student's major field of study takes place within 
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the context of a senior seminar. The assessment 
criteria developed by faculty in the student's major 
field of S'^udy communicate the expectations of 
faculty for graduating seniors. The student's ability 
to meet these expectations through a variety of 
assessment experiences embedded in the design 
of the senior seminar are reflected in the student's 
grade for the seminar. 

The change process operating at King's 
College Is an organic one. General goals have 
been set forth for the design and implementation of 
an outcomes-oriented curriculum supported by a 
course-embedded assessment model. Faculty 
serving on core cuniculum project tean^s and 
departmental faculty teaching courses in major 
programs have initiated virtually a hundred experi- 
ments to respond to the general goals of curricu- 
lum and assessment. King's College has been 
successful in fostering a trusting environment in 
which faculty are willing to take risks in order to 
constantly improve both the quality and quantity of 
learning that takes place for students. Not all 
experiments are equally successful. Not all criteria 
for assessing student learning are equally specific. 
Not a'! Competence Growth Plans are equally 
effective. Not all Senior-Level Integrated Assess- 
ments are equally challenging. But all these 
experiments are moving toward the successful 
implementation of an outcomes-oriented curricu- 




lum that uses course'embedded assessment 
strategies to help students realize their potential as 
learners and to meet the expectations of the King's 
College faculty for graduating seniors. 

Rather than beginning with a set of generic 
learning outcomes and assessment criteria apply- 
ing equally to all students at the point of gradu- 
ation, the King's College mode! recognizes that 
faculty in different disciplines have a range of 
expectations for students at the point of graduation 
according to a student's major program of study. 
Objectives, strategies, and criteria for assessing 
student learning in the major are the responsibility 
of faculty in each department. These faculty build 
upon the conmon learning outcomes for students 
articulated by the faculty teams responsible for 
courses in the core curriculum. Consequently, 
linkage is effected between learning in the core 
curriculum and learning in major fields of study, 
and such linkage fosters an understanding of the 
concept of cumulative learning. 

Although a deparlmentally based process 
for assessing desired learning outcomes does not 
amount to uniformity throughout departments, it 
does result in faculty articulating exit criteria for 
student majors that make sense to students and to 
faculty within each discipline. These exit criteria, 
however, must relate to genera! expectations for all 




college graduates as well as to more specialized 
expectations relating tc students' major disciplines 
and most probable career paths. The range of ex- 
pected exit criteria among the major programs 
must be monitored caiefully to guarantee that 
senior-level assessment criteria for Competence 
Growlh Plans and for Senior Level Integrated 
Assessments fall within an acceptable range in 
order to provide a common qualitative definition for 
a King's College baccalaureate degree. 

Even though assessment at King's College 
focuses primarily on the concept of assessment as 
learning, the assessment experience embedded in 
course wori< also provides documentation of the 
learning outcomes for students. In addition, the 
pre-assessment of freshmen with ACT CC^/P and 
the subsequent and required post-asset :?ment 
during the senior year with the same int ;ment, 
provide a comparative measure of value added. 
Student scores on the ACT COMP assossment 
also provide a partial validation for assessment 
strategies embedded in course work throughout an 
four years of the undergraduate rvperience ai 
King's College. 
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ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES 



The comprehensive assessment model for 
enhancing student learning outcomes at King's 
College begins during the summer advisement 
program. As explained above, the assessment 
process continues for all four years of undergradu- 
ate education through course-embedded assess- 
ment strategies and culminates for students with a 
Senior-Level Integrated Assessment within their 
major program of studies. The assessment model 
also includes alumni surveys at several different 
points in time in order to obtain a more complete 
understanding and documentation of outcomes for 
King's College graduates. 

Sumnier Advisfimpnt and Orientation Periods 

Assessments are administered to all enter- 
ing freshmen and transfer students for the purpose 
of placing students in appropriate levels of skills 
courses. The writing as.':8ssner!t includes a vvriting 
sample which is scored using holistic methods and 
which also serves as the pre-asssessment for 
writirj courses. Students whose writing samples 
are not at the entry level for the required freshman 
writing course in the core curriculum are required 
to enroll in a developmental writing course in the 




Center for Academic Advising and Student Devel- 
opment (CASD). Students must meet the exit 
criteria for this course before they are permitted to 
enroll in the required writing course in the core 
curriculum. 

A speech screening program is also part of 
the summer advisement interview. Advisors iden- 
tify students experiencing speech anxiety for 
further assessment by the speech resource per- 
son. These students enroll in an interpersonal 
communications course as a prerequisite for 
entering the required speech program in the core 
curriculum. Students also make a video tape at 
this time of a short spontaneous speech as the first 
entry in their video tape portfolio. This speech 
serves as the pre-assessment for placement in an 
appropriate speech course. 

A math assessment is also administered to 
entering students to determine appropriate place- 
ment in a wide range of possible math courses 
according to the student's intended major field of 
study. The advisement interview provides an 
additional assessment for determining levels of 
maih Piixiety for liberal arts students. Students 
experiencing the gr -'test levelD of math anxiety 
are then placed in a math confidence section of the 
quantitative reasoning course in the core curricu- 
lum. 




The critical thinking faculty team plans to 
develop an assessment in critical thinking for 
entering students in the future. This assessment 
will be designed to more effectively identify stu- 
dents who are not prepared to enter the required 
critical thinking course in the core curriculum and 
who need first to enroll in the CASD course on 
comprehension skills. It is possible that this 
assessment may be integrated with the writing 
sample, thus permitting one assessment experi- 
ence for students to serve a dual purpose. 

An outcomes-oriented curnculum requires 
that students understand assessment criteria and 
the need to meet them before progressing to the 
next level of the King's College curriculum. The 
need for this understanding applies equally to 
transfer students. Although all transfer students 
have received passing grades in freshman-level 
skill courses at other colioges, assessment may 
reveal that somft transfer students have not 
mastered the specific ski! I being assessed at a 
level that is equivalent to the exit criteria of 
freshmen courses at King's College. These 
students are awarded elective credit for the 
courses taken previously at another college, but 
they are required to enroll in the freshman writinc, 
and critical thinking courses in the King's College 
core curriculum. To do otherwise would be unfair 
to these students. The cumulative learning design 




of the core curriculum and the Competence 
Growth Plans designed by faculty in each major 
program anticipate that students have successfully 
met the assessment criteria at earlier levels. An 
outcomes-oriented curriculum requires taking 
learning seriously. 

Two standardized assessment instruments 
are also adnninistered to entering students during 
the summer advisement and orientation periods. 
The first is an attitudinal survey of the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program (C!RP) designed to 
identify student goals, attitudes and values. Faculty 
will design in the future a corresponding senior- 
level assessment for values, an instrument to be 
incorporated into senior-level core curriculum 
courses in Responsible Believing and Acting. The 
second standardized assessment administered to 
students is the College Outcome Measures Project 
(COMP) of the American College Testing Program. 
This assessment is designed to measure six areas 
of general knowledge and skills presumed to be 
outcomes of undergraduate general education 
programs. The COMP instrument does not assess 
all the outcomes identified by faculty at King's 
College as appropriate for liberal learning, but it 
does assess the application of critical thinking in a 
variety of disciplines. It also provides comi^arative 
scores with students at other colleges. This as- 
sessment instrument is readministered to graduat- 




ing seniors to serve as one indicator of the value 
added by undergraduate general education at 
King's College. 

Fresjnan Thro ugh Senior Years 

Course-embedded assessment strategies- 
characterize the assessment program for students 
from freshman year through senior year. These 
assessments do not require additional class time 
for either faculty or students, but are part of the 
natural flow of the teaching/learning process in 
each course. Student learning and the assess- 
ment of student learning support one another in 
the classroom. Students aci upon this information 
to improve their academic performance. 



(1) Pre- and Po st-Assessments for Core 
Curriculu n Courses 



All courses in the core curriculum utilize pre- 
and post-as»sessments. These assessments focus 
on assessing the ability of students to think and to 
communicate in each discipline. In skills courses, 
the assessriients focus on determining the 
student's ability to use a specific skill effectively. 




Pre-assessments provide faculty members 
with a better sense of the prior learning that has 
taken place for students and of their readiness to 
meet desired learning outcomes for the course. 
Effective teaching should begin with meeting stu- 
dents where they are in their education. If faculty 
will take the time to do this, students will enjoy a 
greater likelihood of success in achieving the de- 
sired learning outcomes for the course. Effective 
teaching requires that the teacher know in advance 
areas of the syllabus that may demand special 
attention in order to meet the needs of students in 
the course. The pre-assessment is administered to 
students in the context of establishing a helping re- 
lationship between teacher and student. The spirit 
of the helping relationship is reflected in the 
introductory paragraphs of the pre-assessment for 
Litsrature and tf e Arts (CORE 160)): 



Dear Student: 

As your instructor in CORE 
160. I am very much interested in 
knowing something about your cur- 
rent understanding, appreciation, 
and involvement as far as literature 
and the arts are concerned. 




While latei today, or in our 
nexl meeting, you can count on me 
to take up the "nuts n' bolts" issues 
!:S»e objectives, calendar, assign- 
ments, and grading, at this time I 
would ask that you use about 50 
minutes to respond thoughtfully and 
frankly to the questions that follow. 
Knowing more about where we are 
now will give us all a greater sens j 
of where we're going. 

Faculty members provide feedback to stu- 
dents on the pre- assessment during the first two 
weeks of the semester. Students who demonstrate 
a high degree of readiness to achieve the desired 
learning outcomes for the course are invited to 
meet individually with the faculty member This 
interview is intended to communicate to students 
the faculty member's sense of their strengths as 
wei; as to help students establish personal learning 
objectives that will be challenging. Even "A" 
students must understand that education is a de- 
velopmental process and that the "A" leval per- 
formance of a freshman is not the same as an "A" 
level performance of a senior in the same disci- 
pline. 

A similar interview is held by faculty with 
students whose pre-asssssments indicate areas of 
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weakhess in relationship to the desired learning 
outcomes for the couise. These students receive 
encouragement but with a clear statement of what 
they need to do in order to meet the exit criteria for 
the course. If the nature of the weakness warrants 
it, faculty may refer students to the Learning Skills 
Center for academic support services. 

Students whose pre-assessments do not re- 
veal any particular strengths or weaKnesses are 
invited to meet in small groups with the faculty 
member. These meetings focus on further clarify- 
ing course objectives and the kinds of academic 
behaviors required for students to be successful in 
the disciplino. Whethe students receive feedback 
from the faculty memoer privately or in a group 
setting, an initial helping relationship has been 
established. The focus for an outcomes-oriented 
curriculun. should be to help students experience 
success by realizing t!".eir full academic potential. 
The King's College assessment model does not 
foster elitism nor does it seek to exclude students 
from higher education due to their being under 
prepared. It is positive, not negative, it focuses on 
helping students correct deficiencies in their prior 
education, gain self confidence, and meet faculty 
cypectations. Faculty and students at King's 
College *ocus on exit criteria as the true meas'jre 
of excellence in higher education. 




The post-assessments in most core curricu- 
lum courses take the form of an essay question or 
a case-study. The student's answer permits a 
faculty member not only to judge the student's 
ability to thin!; and to communicate effectively 
within the discipline but also the extent to which he 
or she has met the priority learning objectives for 
the course. The post-assessments sjq generally 
administered one or two weeks prior to the end of 
the semester in order to provide faculty with the 
necessary time to give students feedback before 
the final exam period. This helps student to focus 
on the faculty member's comments evaluating their 
le; 'ning rather than on a grade. The post- 
assessment question is designed by the members 
of the faculty team and is ccnmon to students in all 
course sections. The question also counts for 25% 
of the final examination grade in order to guaran- 
tee that students are sufficiently motivated to do 
their best work. 



(2) Four- Year Competence Growth Plans 



Four-year Competence Growth Plans for 
eight transferable skills of liberal learning link 
learning in the core curriculum with learning in 
each student's major program. The eight habits of 
learning or skill areas are the following: Effective 




Writing, Effective Oral Communication, Critical 
Thinking (logic and rhetoric). Problem Solving 
Strategies and Creative Thinking, Quantitative 
Analysis, Library and Information Technology, 
Computer Literacy, and Values Awareness. 

Syllabi for core curriculum courses and 
courses in major programs specificaHy identify the 
transferable skills of liberal learning that will be 
further developed in each course. Since these se- 
lected liberal learning skills are reflected in the 
course objectives and desired learning out comes 
for students, faculty members provide students 
with feedback on their ability to transfer these skills 
effectively and to continue to improve their level of 
maste^. Thp ability of students to transfer these 
liberal learning skills into their respective major 
fields of study requires faculty to establish specific 
expectations in each major program and to give 
regular feedback to students on their success \^ 
nrieeting these expectations. 



(3) Scphomore-Junior Diagnostic Project 



The Sophomore-Junior Diagnostic Project is 
designed by faculty in each major program for 
student majors. The assessment is designed to 
serve as a diagnostic screening dev' a to deter- 




mine the ability of students to transfer critical 
thinking and effective communication skills devel- 
oped through the core curricjium Xl a selected 
question, case study, or project related to their 
major field of study. The Sophomore-Junior 
Diagnostic Project provides a process check for 
Competence Growth Plans and for monitonng at 
least two of the trar^sferable skills of liberal 
l9arning. At present, the Sophomore-Junior Diag- 
nostic Project screens for critical thinking and 
effective writing. In the future, it will also screen for 
effective oral communication. 

Two principal approaches to designing the 
Sophomore-Junior Diagnostic project have 
evolved. The first approach is that of utilizing a 
student portfolio. In some major programs that 
have required courses for students during the 
freshman and sophomore years, students are 
required to develop a portfolio of their writing that 
reveals the application of critical thinking to their 
major fie^d of study. With the advice of a faculty 
advisor, students choose one piece of writing to 
revise so that it meets the higher expectations 
articulated by facu'.y for a student majoring in that 
discipline at the junior level. It is important for both 
students and faculty to be clear about tne specific 
criteria that departmental facjity will use to evalu- 
ate the work of a junior major. 
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Students begin the revision process during 
the second semester of the sophomore year in 
order to receive preliminary feedback from their 
faculty advisor. Students continue the revision 
process during the summer period and hand in the 
finished product to their academic advisor during 
the opening of the fall semester of their junior year. 
The revised piece of writing is evaluated by two 
departmental faculty other than the faculty member 
for whom it was originally written. The student then 
meets with the advisor to receive feedback on the 
revised piece of writing. 

The second approach to designing the 
Sophomore- Junior Diagnostic Project has students 
respond to an actual project designed by the 
faculty in their major program. The design of this 
project requires students to apply critical thinking 
skills as well as to engage in writing. The project is 
initiated by students in a required course in the 
major during the spring semester of their sopho- 
more year. The specific criteria to be used for 
assessing junior-level work are explained at this 
time. The project is initiated early enough in the 
spring semester for faculty in the major program to 
provide preliminary feedback to students. The 
project is then completed over the summer. The 
completed project is handed in by the student to 
the faculty member in a designated required junior 
course in the major program. The grade received 
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on the project counts as part M the find course 
grade. 

The project is evaluated by the departmen- 
tal faculty and feedback is provided to students by 
either the instructor in the designated course or by 
the individual student's academic advisor. The 
Sophomore-Junior Diagnostic P.jject helps stu- 
dents to develop a clearer understanding of the 
expectations of faculty in their major field of study 
with respect to their ability to apply critical thinking 
skills and to communicate effectively. It also helps 
students to develop a better understanding of the 
specific criteria faculty use to judge work of 
students in their respective major fields of study. 
Because the criteria for the Sophomore-Junior 
Diagnostic Project relate to the criteria set forth in 
the Competence Growth Plans and anticipate the 
criteria articulated in the Senior-Level Integrated 
Assessments, students are better able to under- 
stand the developmental process in which they are 
engaged. 

Since the purpose of the Sophomore-Junior 
Diagnostic Project is to identify students who have 
not made satisfactory progress as critical thinkers 
and as effective communicators, the College must 
bring resources into place to assist these students. 
It does not do any good to point out deficiencies to 
a student unless at the same time a plan is 




available to correct them. King's College will 
exoand its Learning Skills Center from Its exclusive 
emphasis on freshmen to provide new support 
services in writing, speaking and critical thinking for 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. These seivices 
must understandably be of different natura than 
tho'^e provided the Lc :rning Skills Center for 
ireshmen. The development of these support 
services will require close cooperation with faculty 
in a student's maior field o^ study. Ihis type of 
intervention r'^'^tegy is abs*^!utely necessary in a 
curriculu i focusing on learning outcomes. 

An ouTComes-oriented curriculum comple- 
mented by a course-ei < jdded assessment model 
requires that students address all dc ciencies 
identified by faculty. Neither faculty nor students 
can afford to pretend that leaning has taken place 
by ignoring th^ failure of stuodnts to meet expected 
competence levels defined by assessment criteria. 
A course-embedded assessment moc!el should 
significantly reduco the number of students achi^ /- 
ing junior status with deficiencies. These students 
should have received lower ^»r failing grades from 
faculty in prior course work. But a course- 
embedded assessment mode' must recognize the 
human element of such an approach to assess-ng 
s' dent learning. The Sophomore-Junior Di^i^nos- 
tic Project provides a safeguara against identifying 
deficiencies for continuing students only at the 




senior level when it is too late to help students 
repair these deficiencies. Examples of Sopho- 
more-Junior Diagnostic Projects can be found in 
Appenoix F. 



(4) Slandardized Assessments 



King's College administers two standard- 
ized assessment instruments to students for the 
purpose of program evaluation. The College re- 
administers the College Outcome Measures Proj- 
ect (COMP) of the American College Testing 
Program to seniors early in the spring semester. 
The results of the objective test for seniors are 
juxtaposed with the scores of the same students 
when they were freshmen. This system provides 
partial documentation of the value added by 
general education at King's College. The assess- 
ment scores also provirle the basis for comparing 
the performance of King's College students with 
students at other colleges. 

The y^OMP assessment program is admini- 
stered by King's College to validate student 
learning outcomes for those out side the Collage 
who might charge that a course-embedded as- 
sessment program is too subjective and self- 
serving to be a valid measure of student learning. 




Here lies the cmx of the major 'ssue in assessment 
today: assessment designed to provide feedback 
to redirect and to enhance st' ident learning versus 
standardized assessments used for administrative 
purposes and designed to produce scor'^s for 
graduating seniors to be reported to those outside 
a college as evidence that learning has taken 
place. The King's College faculty would clearly 
argue that assessment as leaming is far more 
valuable to students as a means of improvmg their 
academic performance than a test score reported 
at the end of their educational experience. As- 
sessment as learning, reflected in a course- 
embedded asrgssment program, relates directly to 
\M philosophy and goals of the King's College 
curriculum. The assessment strategies relate 
diredly to the desired learning outcomes estab- 
lished by faculty for students and to what is actually 
being taught to students by faculty. Bxternally- 
mandated standardized assessments may lack 
from all of these factors. This is especially true if 
the primiry objective for such standardized as- 
sessment is informaf >n reca'l. 

Although the specific learning outcomes de- 
sired for students at King's College extend beyond 
the six arear of general knowledge and skills 
included in the COMP instrument, it does provide 
partial documentation of the learning that takes 
place for students. The COMP assessment 
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instrument does not strike a discordant note with 
respect to the philosophy and goals of the King s 
College core curriculum because it empha!;izes 
higher order reoooning rather than mere informa- 
tion recall. The COMP assessment provides 
students with visual, audio, graphic, and written 
stimuli. Students must then apply their prior 
learning to understanding and analyzing the new 
case study or stimulus. More than anything else, 
the COMP assessment appears to he a tool for 
critical thinking across the curriculum. This 
process focus of the COMP instrument reflects the 
philosophy and goals of the King's College core 
curriculum. 

The second standardized assessment used 
at King's College for program assessment is also a 
product of the American College Testing Program. 
This is the ACT Student Opinion Survey. It is 
adminirtered annually to a "-epresentative sample 
of students each Spring to determine the level of 
satisfaction with all aspels of their experience at 
King's College. The survey instalment provides 
the opportunity for a college to add questions of 
current interest. This is especially important during 
the developmental stage of implementing an 
outcomes-oriented core curriculum and go irsfi- 
embedded assessment model It is essential for 
an academic planner to understand student per- 
spectives on their own learning. The ACT Student 
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opinion Survey provides vilal information for use in 
program evaluation. 



(5) Senior-Level Integrated Assessment 



The culminating assessment experience for 
students 3X King's College is the Senior-Level 
Integrated Assessment. This assessment is in- 
tended to provide an opportunity for the faculty in a 
student's major field of study to make a holistic 
judgment of the student's education, especially the 
ability of the student to integrate the transferable 
skills of liberal leaming with learning in his or her 
major field of study. Most departments have devel- 
oped or revised existing senior seminars as the 
setting for this comprehensive, course-embedded, 
Senior-level Integrated Assessment. 

The integrated assessment is intended* to 
be a performance-based student experience whic*^ 
can be evaluated by ail faculty members in the 
student's major field of study as w<5ll as by 
professionals in relaled fields of employment if ap- 
propriate. The assessment experience should 
provide the basis fc r evaluating the followi.ng areas 
of learning: 

(1) command of the knowledge base for the 
major field of study; 




(2) mastery of the methodology of the major 
discipline; 

(3) competence in the transferable skills of 
liberal learning relating to the departmental 
competence statements and four-year com- 
petence growth plans. 

The Senior-Level Integrated Assessments 
have been developed by faculty in each major 
program usi ig the following format: 

Assessment Objectives - 

What is the department interested in know- 
ing about its majors at the point ' gradu- 
ation? 

Assessment Methodology and Setting - 

How, where, and when will the department 
assess senior majors? 

Assessment Criteria - 

What expectations or standards hc.s the de- 
partment established as exit criteria for 
senior majors? 

Feedback Mechanism - 

How Will the faculty for share its evaluation 
with individual student majors? 




The definition of the objectives and assess- 
ment criteria for the Senior-Level Integrated As- 
sessmentG communicates to students the expecta- 
tions or exit criteria which faculty have for student 
majors at the point of graduation. The objectives 
and criteria are consistent with the eight Compe- 
tence Growth Plans for the transferable skills of 
liberal learning, the intended learning outcomes of 
core curriculum courses, and courses in the 
curriculum of the major program. These descrip- 
tions of faculty expectations will be available to all 
students entering King's College as freshmen in 
1989. Explicit statements of exit criteria provided 
to students as they begin their undergraduate 
studies should help them to focus their attention 
more sharply on what they need to do in order to 
meet faculty expectations. Students need to 
understand that faculty in their major field have 
specific expectations concerning their ability to 
demonstrate command over the transferable skills 
of liberal learning within the context of their 
discipline. 

As with all examples of course-emb'^dded 
assessment strategies at King's College, the 
specific descriptions of assessment experiences 
remain in draft ver^'O'^ Faculty are in the process 
of refining thcir objectives and strategies aid 
making assessment criteria rr.ore explicit for stu- 
dents. From one perspective. King's College 
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faculty are not dcing ar.^ .g new since they have 
always made judgments about the quality of stu- 
dent learning. What is new - and this is significant - 
is that the criteria for making these judgments are 
now being communicated to students in advance 
and in a way that is explicit rather than implicit. 
These criteria can now be used as a beacon to 
guide students. Examples of Senior-Level Inte- 
grated Assessments can be found in Appendix G. 



(6) Alumni Surveys 



Not all the desired outcomes of undergradu- 
ate education can be assessed prior to students* 
graduating from college. King's College surveys its 
alumni to document outcomes over a more ex- 
tended period of t»me. Alumni outcomes also pro- 
vide another significant input for prograr evalu- 
ation. 

King's College surveys all graduates one 
year after the date ' f their graduation. The 
objective for this survey is to have graduates 
compare the value of their education at King's 
Coiiege with the perceived value of the educat on 
of those with whom they are now associated in 
graduate school, professional school, or in the 
work place. 
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Graduates respond in writing to a series oi 
open-enoed questions. The answers to these 
questions provide valuable information i^r program 
evaluation. The following four questions are 
currently used in the survey: 

(1) What do you view as tho major strength of 
your education at King's College? 

(2) What do you view as the major weakness of 
your education at King's College? 

(3) Would you recommend King's College as a 
first choice college to a high school stu- 
dent? (Please state reasons.) 

(4) Do you have any suggestions regarding 
improving the quality of education at King's 
College for future students? 

Graduates also rate their education at 
King's College compared with the education of 
graduates from other colleges according to the 
following factors: 

Better Same Worse 

1. General Education 3 2 1 
^breadth of knowledge) 

2. In-depth education in 3 2 1 
your major field 




Better Same Worse 

3. Ability to write effectively 3 2 1 

4. Ability to speak effectively 3 2 1 

5. Ability to think clearly 3 2 1 

6. Ability to solve problems 3 2 1 

7. Knowing how to learn 3 2 1 
independently 

8. A :ademic success {if en- 3 2 1 
gaged in continuing education 

9. Preparation for entry-level 3 2 1 
position (if employed) 

10. Probability for upward 3 2 1 
mobility through promotion 

(if employed) 

King's College also conducts a comprehen- 
sive survey of all alumni every five years to 
determine the extent of their involvement in 
continuing education, participation in community 
activities, success in their chosen career, and the 
general level of satisfaction with their education at 
King's College. This survey provides alumni, given 
the chrnging educational needs that they have ex- 
perienced in socioty and in their individual careers, 
an opportunity to identify areas of the curriculum 
that current students should emphasize. 

Assessment in higher education nas not yet 
reached the level of sophistication and maturity 
desired by the higher educa.ion community. The 
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King's College faculty has accepted the challenges 
of attempting to assess higher order learning tak- 
ing place for students and of approaching assess- 
ment aj an integral part of teaching and learning. 
It is far ,nore difficult to assess process than it is to 
assess content; but what we choose to assess will 
in the long-run define higher education, its quality 
and its value. This is the promise that the 
assessment debate holds for improving both the 
quality and the quantity of learning taking place for 
students. 

King's College has attempted to contribute 
to realizing this potential by developing a course- 
embedded assessment model to complement its 
outcomes-oriented curriculum. This experiment 
has already contributed significantly to improving 
both \he quality and quantity of learning for 
students at King's College. Mu^ih remains sti!! to 
be accomplished. Many assessment slrdtegies 
need to be further tested. Many refinements n 
curriculum and assessment are already envi- 
sioned. The creativity of erro'' encourages further 
experimentation so that the promise of assess- 
ment for higher education may be realized: 




Give me a fruitful error anytime, full 
of seeds, bursting with its own cor- 
rections. 

Vi If redo Pareto 
Comment on Kepler 



CHAPTER IV - NOTES 

Jonathan Warren, "Assessment at the 
Sources," Lil>eral Education . Volume 73, No. 3 
(May/June 1987), p. 3. 




APPENDIX A 

INCK^ASING STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING 



THROUGH FO UR-YEAR COMPETENCE GROWTH PLANS 
CHERYL O'HARA 



FRESHMAN YEAR 

Competence Descfipnon 

( 1 ) To understand the reasoning 
process by which one develops 
and supports one's beliefs with 
dear, unambiguous argunients and 
evaluates the soundness of tf.e 
arguments of others 



Competence Growth Plan in Critical Thinking 
for Studfinty; Majoring in Marketing 



Strategy 

CORE 100: Critical Thinking 

- preparation of a critical analysis 
and evaluation of an exter)ded 
argument 

• preparation of an original 
argumentative essay on a 
controversial topic 



ARRPj^ftment pnter|a 

(1) student Identifies an argument and 
distinguishes support from conclusion 

(2) student kJentifies language problems, 
such as ambiguity, vagueness, and 
emotionally baded language 

(3) student klentifies crudal fallacies 
in arguments 

(4) student summanzes and reconstructs 
an argument contained in an extended 
essay 
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Competence Descfiptioq 



Strategy 



8 
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Assessment Criteria 

(5) student draws appropriate inferer)C8s 
from data 

(6) student recognizes hidden assumptions 
aid Implied premises axJ conduf^ions 

of an argument 

(7) student separates a problem into 
discrete units and sets forth 
evidence in separate, maaningfu! 
categories 

(8) student recognizes and perforins 
the basic functions of deduCi^ve 
and inductive reawiing 

(9) student chooses and defends an 
appropriate course of action 

from among a number of posst^^ie 
alternatives 

(10) student uses the results of 
appropriate research (library, 
expert opinion, sun/ey, experiment) 
in the analysib. construction and 
evaluation of arguments 



Competence Descriptton 



Strategy 



(2) To explain tho redsoning 
process ajpplied to vark)*j<( 
disciplines and to demonstrate 
that process in social science 
and business 



CORE 100' Crttical Ttiinlong 

• preparation of an argumentative 
essay applying the principlos 
of Critical Thmldng within in a 
specific discipline 



CORE 150: Human Behavior and 
Soda) Institutions 

- preparation of critical analyses 
of selected artdes in soaa* 
science journals 
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Assessment Criteria 



(1) Student explains how the reasoning 
process differs in various 
disciplines 

(2) student summarizes and reconstnjcts 
an argument contained in a social 
science journal article 

(3) student draws appropriate inferences 
from data 

(4) student recognizes hidden assumptions 
and implied premises and coridusions 

of an argument contained in social 
science journal artides 

(5) student identifies the evidence used 
for support of the cor^dusions set 

forth in social scier)ce journal 
artides 



(6) student identifies the logic and 
techniques of empirical research 



SOPHOMORE YFAR 

Competanoe Descfiption 

(1) To apply the principles of 
Critical ThlnKjng to the 
analysis of case studies 
in Marketing 



Marketing 233. Principles of 
Marketing 

- preparatk)n in writing of analyses 
of case studies in Marketing 



Assessment Cntofia 



(1) student correctly Mentifles tfie 
marketing problem presented in a 
cafie study 

(2) student selects and applies reievani 
marketing principles to analyzing the 
case study 

(3) student uses vaiki and rekjvant 
premises in devek*p;ng the analysis 

(4) student distinguishes fact from 
opink)n 

(5) student avokte language problems 
such as ambiguity and vagueness 

(6) student does not over generalize 

(7) student draws appropriate condusk>ns 
and makes recommendations consistent 
witn the argument and supported 

by the evidence presented 



Competence Descnption 



Strategy 



(2) To apply the principles of 
Critical Thinkinf; to the 
development o/ a Mar Seting 
Plan 



Marketjr)g 2C>): Principles of 
Marketing i 

- preparatkxi of a Marketing 
Plan in response to the 
analysis of a case study 
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Assessment Cnteria 



(1) assessnientaiteria 1-7 above 

(2) student integrates relevant 
marketing Infomiation from a 
variety of sources 

(3) student Identifies alternative 
marketing strategies 

(4) student identifies specific 
reasons for choice of marketing 
strategy as well as reasons for 
rejecting other possit)le strategies 



JUNIOR/SENIOR YEAR 



Competence Descriptio n 

(1) To solve marketing problems 
relating to consumer beha^?or 



Strategy 

Marketing 257: Consumer Behavior 

- preparation orally arxl in writing 
of analysis arxJ racomrDendations In 
response to specific consumer 
behavkx situations 



- devek)pment of a solution to a 
specific consumer behavKX situation 
through research and aeativity 



Marketing 263. Fashk>n Merchandising 

- preparatk>n of a written analysis 
of how environmental changes have 
influenced fashk)n attire 



' preparatx)n of an oral analysis 
of a hypothetk^al case study 
relating to possible future 
environmental changes and 
resulting marketing problems 
relating to fashk)n merchandising 
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Assessnr^ent r.nteria 



( 1 ) student apf m general principles 
o' Marketing to consumer behavior 

(2) student recognizes and performs 
the basic functkxis of deductive 
and inductive reasoning in ar»alyzing 
a marketing problem 



(3) student chooses and defends an 
appropriate marketing strategy 
from among a number of possible 
alternatives 

(4) student uses the results of appro- 
priate research In the analysis 

and sokitkxi of a marketing problem 

(5) student develops a persuasive 
argument in whk:h the analysts and 
solution to a marketing problem 
reflects common principles of \oq\c 

(6) student devek>ps a aeative solution 
to a marketing probltiii by a.jptying a 
sp-^fic tBchnk)je for aeative 
problem solving 



Competenoe Descrioton 



Strate9y 



(2) To recognize the importance Martoting 243: International Marketing 

of cultural tedors for 

solving imemational - preparation of a wntlen analysis 

marketing p roblem& of a case study in iniematk>nal 

marketing 

• preparation of a feasit>ility study 
for nf>arketing a particular product 
in a designated country 
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(3) To apply the principles of Critcai 
Thinking to the design of an 
advertising cam^iai^ for a new or 
existing product 
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Marketing 253. Advertising 

- preparation in writing and oralty 
of critical analyses and recom- 
merulations for advertisements 
according to spedfk: advertising 
principles ar>d oor)cepts 

- preparation of a Plans Book for a 
new product 

Marketing 254. Creative Advertising 

- comptetion of a marketing project 
with a company to create an adver- 
tising campaign for a new or 
existing product 
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Assessment Criteria 



(1) criteria 1-6above 

(2) student kientifies and applies 
appropriate culturai principles 
and concepts tu the sohitk^n 

of an international nuuketing 
problem 

(3) student Mentifies and assesses 
attemattve marttetirtg strategies 
reflecting a variety of cultural 
factors 

(1) student devek)p6 an advertising plan 
k)gk:aHy related to the marketing 
research fbr a product 

(2) student aeates an advertising cam- 
pa^n for a new or existing product 
ttuit is fogicaNy related to martlet- 

ing research, financial analysis, 
aeative design as well as syn- 
thesizing principles, conoeots and 
information learned in prevk>us 
martceting courses 



SENIORS PAR 

Competence rtouyipiiftn 

(1) To conduct m Aettng rosearch to 
solve a marketing problem 



Strate9y 

Marketing 279. Marketing Resoarch 

- design and testing o' questk)n- 
naires to sotve partx:ulaf 
marketing problems 

Mtfketmg 281: Markbbng r^anagement 

- preparation of an analysis of 
martteting research findings in 
retat»nship lo a particular 
marketing problem 

- devek)pmentof a Marketing Pl^ 
reflecting marketing research 
and addressing a partKular 
marketing problem 



Assessment Criteria 

(1) Student designs a questionnaire 
which k)gk:aily relates to a 
specific marketing problem by 
Including the neoessary data 
required tor generating a 
sohitton 

(2) student engages In analysis of a 
marketing problem which reflects 
togical thinking, the synthesis of 
marketing infoimatton and a solutiop 
k)picaHy related to research 
firidings 

(3) student creates a Marketng Plan 
k>gicalty related to C^e research 
findings and to the analysis of the 
speafic marketing problem 



CRITICAL THINKING CQMPFTENCE STATEMENT 



R3R STUDENTS MAJORING IN MARKETING 



SfJdents majoring In Marketing will be able to apply Ihuir skitte in critical thmking (knowledge, comprehension, appHcatxxi, analysts, synthesis, and 
evaluation) to soMng marketing problems and to preparing a logkarily persuasive Marketing Plan 
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FRESHMAN YgAR 



CQmoetenoe Growlti Plan in F HpcIivb Writing 
fof Students Maiorino in Marknting 



(1) To understand vvrtting as a complex 
of inteNec' jal. rtietnica! and 
experientiaJ oonoems rather than as 
only a set of icomposltlon skills' 



Strategy 

CORE 110: Effective Writing 

- erigage In expressive journal 
wpling (minimun of 1.000 words 
per week) 

- engage In writing processes and 
heuristic de^^ioes for developing 
subjects 

* partictpadon in workshop and 
tutorial experiences 



Assessmftntnritefia 

(1) student demonstratss ability to use 
a variety of writing processes and 
heuristto devices to discover ktoas 

tor writing 

(2) student demonstrates tBchnkiues of 
drafting and editing in the ¥vriting 
process 

(3) student uses nr)ettK>ds of devek>pment 
such as definition, example, compar- 
ison/contrast, causo^effoct. process 
analysis 

(4) student narrows a general topic Id a 
specific one 

(5) student describes objects or events 
accurately 
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(6) student differentiates between 
observatior^s and inferences 



Competence Descf iption 



Strategy 



(2) To write an essay reflecting 
effective wn'Jng as both a creative 
and a practical art 

CO 



- preparation of two documented 
papers reflecting use of library 
resources and Library and Informa 
ticn Technology competence 
objectives 

- choice of one documented paper 
be submitted for Writing Portfolio 



CORE 110: Effective Wnting 

- completion of ten edited papers 
for evaluation and grading 

- choice of one edited paper to be 
submitted for Wntng Portfolio 



Assessment CfitiHia 

(7) student engages in expressive writing, 
both free and focused, by preser^ting 
an authentic individual voice demon- 
strating that Ideas have been 
interiorized 



( 1 ) student translates a topic into a 
thesis statement 

(2) student reveals an outline or plan 
for a logically dear and rhetor- 
ically effective development of a 
thesis 

(3) student develops and supports a 
thesis by using speafic evidence, 
examples and conaete details 

(4) student demonstrates understanding 
and use of library information tech- 
nologies to discover information 

(5) student recognizes the variety of 
purposes and audiences for writing 



Competenoe Description 



Strategy 
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Assessment Cntftna 

(6) student writes clear and forceful 
prose 

(7) student reveals a broad vocabulary 
and sensitvity to language 

(8) student constructs sentences showing 
variety of purpose and pattern 

(9) student uses conventions of standard 
English spelling, grammar and usage 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 



CompetfifKe DescriptiQn 

(1) To apply the principles of 
effective writing to specific 
formats used in business writing 



Strategy 

Marketing 235: Communication 
Skills for Effective Marketing 
(course under dovelopment) 

- preparation of a variety of offk» 
memos and business tetters in 
response to in-basket prompts 

- selection of one office memo arid one 
business tetter for placemen? m 
Writing Portfolio 

' preparatx>nof asr as of papers 
utilizing correct formats for a case 
arialysis. marketing research report, 
and advertising or marketing plan 

- selection ^f one paper illustrating 
the correct format for a case analysis, 
marketing '9search report, and adver- 
tising or marketing plan, for placement 
in Writing Portfolio 
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Assessmfint CritPfia 



( 1 ) Student uses correct format for 
wnting an office memo and reflects 
conventions of standard Engltsh 
spelling, grammar and usage 

(2) student uses correct format for 
writing a business letter and 
reflects conventions of standard 
English spelling, grammar and usage 

(3) student uses correct format for 
preparing a case analysis and writes 
a bgically dear and rnetork^ally 
effective analysis 

(4) student uses correct formats for 
marketing reports and writers a 
\OQ\ca\\y dear and rhetoncally 
effective report 



Competenoe Descripton 

(2) To apply the principles of effec- 
tive writing to developing a 
Marketing Plan for a new product 



Strategy 

Marketing 233. Principles of Marketing 
• preparatK>n of a Marketing Plan 



- re-writing of Marketing Plan for 
placement in Writing Portfolio 



Assessment Criteria 



(1) Student uses correct format for 
preparing a case analysis and 
incorporates assessment aiteria 
listed above for the freshman level 

(2) student uses correct format for a 
Marketing Plan and incorporates 
assessment aiteria listed above for 
the freshman level 



JUNIQRySENIOR YEAR^ 

Competence Descriptjon 

(1 ) To apply the principles of effective 
writing to a variety of spedalized 
topics and audiences in marke^np 



Strategy 

Marketing 243 International 
Marketing 

Marketing 253: .Advertising 

Marketing 254: Creative Advertising 

Marketing 255 Retailing 

Marketing 257 Consumer BehavKX 

Marketing 259: Sales Management 

Marketing 261: New Product 
Devek>pment and Management 

- preparation of a wrir >n report 
on a culminating marketing 
project in each of the atx)ve 
courses 

- re-writing of three reports ror 
placement in Writing Portfolio 
2ft*>r rATPMon feedback 
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Assessment Critftria 



(1) Student writes an appropriate report 
and Incorporates assessment aiteria 
listed above for the freshman level 

but at a level of sophistk:ation that 
provkles evkJence of devek)pment as 
an effective writer above that demon- 
strated at the sophomore level via 
Writing Portfolk) 

(2) student writes an appropriate report 
and inccrporates juntor-senior level 
a'lteria listed in the Criticat 

Thinking Competence Growtli Plan 

(3) student writes an appropriate report 
and incorporates juntor-senkn level 
assessment aiteria listed in the 
Library and Information Technok}gy 
Competence Growth Plan 



Ccmpet€ 



Strategy 



(2) To develop a sensiUvity to the 
public relations as^ts of business 
and to wnte an effective press 
release of the quality expected by 
local, regional and national media 



Marketing 251' Public Relations 

. preparation of a variety of press 
rek ises covering a variety of 
topics 



- feedback to student provided by 
professional member of kx:al or 
regional media 
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Assessment Criteria 



(1) stude . uses the recognized 
pumalistic format for a press 
release 

(2) student writes in a clear and concise 
style applying the principles and 
conventions of good pumalistic 
Writing 

(3) student identifies and res to 
needs o' intended audience 



SENIOR YEAR 



CompetenoG DescfiPtiQn 

(1 ) To write a formal case analysis at 
a professiortal level for a marketing 
management proljtem 



(2) To write a Marketing Plan at a 
professional level for tiie intro- 
duction of a new product 



Strategy 

Marketing 281 Marketing Management 

- preparation of a series of wntten 
case analyses 

- solectkx> and re-writing of one 
case analysis for placement m 
Writing Portfolio 



Marketing 28V Marketing Management 

- preparation of a Marketing Plan for 
a new product 

- preparation of an executive summary' 
of tfie Marketing Plan for placement in 
the Writing Portfolio 
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Assessm ent Criteria 



(1) junk>r-senk)r level assessment 
aiteria 1-3 above 

(2) student engagas In self-assessment 
of Wniing Portfolio to ktontify 

speaftc ways that he or she has 
improved as a writer in business as 
evidenced by the additk>n of the case 
analysis to ttie Writing Portfolio 



(1) junkK-senior level assessment 
criteria 1-3 above 

(2) student writes an appropnate report 
and incorporates junker senior level 
assessment aiteria listed in the 
Quantitative Analysis CompeterKO 
Growth Plan 



VmiTiNG COMPETENCF STATFMFNT FOR STLiRFNTS 
MAJORING IN ^MRKETING 

Students majoring in Marketing will be able to writo dearly, concisely, effectively, and Interestingly for a variety of purposes ar6 audiences. Students 
will be able to use effectively a variety of stendard business formats for writing and to use conventions of standard English s pelling , grammar and usage 



Comoetpnce Growth Plan in Effective Oral ComfPumcation 
for Students Mafonng in Marketing 



FRESHMAN YEAR 

Competence Descnption 

(1) To deliver an effective informative 
speecli 



TO 
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strategy 

CORE 115(A): Effective Oral 
Communication 

- speech screening program dunng 
summer advisement progr^rn 

- pre-assessment speech exercise for 
video- tape Speech Portfolio 



AsgffiSfTwnt Cntefia 

(1) student demonstrates accurate know- 
ledge about the topic 

(2) student reveals a clear and logical 
organization of information in order 

to provide a focus 

(3) student uses language tiiat Is dear 
and approfHiate for subject matter 



- preparation of a series of inform- 
ative speeches with video-tape 
feedback 

- selection of one informative speech 
to be placed in video-tape Speech 
Purtfoiio 



(4) student antk»pates arK) responds (0 
information needs of audience 

(5) student enunciates dearly and uses 
vocal variety 

(6) student avoids fillers such as "Vou 
know", "uh", "and", "uhm", etc 

(8) student avoids grammatical errors 
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Comoetertce Descnption 



Strategy 



(2) To deiivef an effective extem- 
poraneous or impromptu speech 



CORE 115(B) Effective Oral 
Communication 

- preparation of a series of extem- 
poraneous or impromptu speeches 
(informative. pe*^uastve, humorous) 
with video-tape feedback 

- selection of one extemporaneous 
or impromptu opeech to be placed 
in video-tajpe Speech Portfolio 
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Assessment Cfitiyia 



(1) assessment aiteria 1-8 above 

(2) studentengages in self-analysis by 
applying effective speaking princ:- 
ples to comparison of impromptu 
speech with prepared speech in the 
vkjeo tape Speech Portfolio 



SOPHOMORP YEAR 



Competence Desaiotton 

(1) To deliver an effective speech 
relating to a specific topic, issue, 
or questxxi in an academic disaplme 
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(2) To mal^e an effective marketing 
presentation incorp rating visual 
aides and demonstrations 
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Strategy 



ARSPRsment Criteria 



CORE 115(C)- Effective Oral 
Conrmunication 

- preparation of a series of speeches 
related to an academic disdpline, 
pTv ferably within the student's 
HDajor field of study 

- selection of one speech to be 
placed in video-tape Speech 
Portfolio 



(1) student demonstrates indepth and 
accurate knowledge about the topic 

{2) student is aware of implications of 
information presen:ed 

(3) student communicates dearly the 
purpose or thesis at the beginning 

of the speech 

(4) student ends speech with appropnate 
condLding statement relating to 
purpose or thesis of the speech 



Marketing 235: Communication Skills 
for Effective Marketing 
(course under devek)pmer^t) 

- preparation and delivery of a 
series of marketing presentations 

- selection and revision of one 
marketing presentation to be 
inc' jded in video-tape Speech 
Portfolio 



(1) assessment criteria for freshman 
level and 1-4 above 

(2) student incorporates visual aids 
and/or demonstrations to provide 
darity and empb^MS 

(3) studer.t demonstrates poise and self- 
confiderKe 
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JUNIOR/SENIOR YFAR 



(1) To appJyeftectrve speaking 
principles and techniques to a 
variety o' specialized topics and 
audiences in Marketing 



Strategy 

Marketing 2S3 Advertisif)g 

Marketing 254: Creative Advertising 

Marketing 255 Reiarting 

Marketing 257: Consumer Behavior 

Marketing 263 Fashion Merchanfiizing 

- presentatkxi oraHy of written 
reports on a culmiruting marketiny 
project in each of the above 
courses 



Assessment Criteria 

(1) Student prepares and delivers an 
appropriate oral report and encor- 
porates assessment criteria listed 
above for sophomore level, but af a 
level of sophistication that provides 
evidence of devefopment as eg} 
effect^/0 speaker dbove that demon- 
strated at the sophomore level via 
vktoo-tape Speech Portfolio 

(2) student prepares and delivers an 
appropriate oral report and incorpor- 
ates junkx-senfor level assessntent 
rritBha listed in the Critkal 
Thinking Competence Growth Plan 

(3) student prepared ano derr^ers an 
appropriate oral report and 
incorporates junior-senkx level 
assessnf)ent criteria listed in the 
Library and Informatfon Technotogy 

V xnpetence Growth Plan 



ComoetenoB Descfiotion 

(2) To set agenda and to conduct 
smaN group meetiiigs 
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strategy 

MarKeting 259: Sales Managerrent 

- active participation in small group 
discussions of case studies 

- leadership role in a snuH 
group analysis of a case-study 
and receives video-tape 
feedback 



Assessment Criteria 

(1) student develops an appropriate plan 
for artalyzing case study 

(2) student applies aid fosterf approp- 
riate behaviors among group members 
for successful problem solving 

(3) student strikes effective balance 
betvveen procoss and task behaviors 
for group 

(4) Student demonstrates a variety of 
leadership behaviors appropnate to 
directing the group 
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Competence rteRcrtptiQn 

(1) To make an effective oral 
presentation at a professional 
leve: of a formal case analysis 
for a marketing management problem 



(2) To make an oral presentation at a 
professional level of a Marketing 
Plan fo' >ntro^uang a new product 



Strategy 

Marketing 281 - Maiketmg Management 

- presentation orally of a case 
analysis 

- revision of case analysis and oral 
presentation for placement in 
vkieo tape Speech Portfolk) 



Assessment Cntena 

(1) lunkH-seokx level assessment 
aiteria 1-3 above 

(2) student engages in self- 
assessnf)ent o^ video-tape Speech 
Portfoik) to Identify specific 
ways that he or she has improved 
as a speaker as evklenoed by the 
additkxi of the case analysis to 
the video tape Speech Portfolio 



Marketing 281 - Marketing Management 

' presentation orally of a Marketing Plan 

- placement of oral presentation of 
Marketing Plan in video tape Speech 
Portfolio 



(1) junior-senkx level assessment 
critena above 

(2) student makes an appropnate 
oral presentatk>n of Marketing 
Plan and incorporates junior- 
senkx level assessment critena 
listed in the Quantitative Analysis 
Competence Growth Plan 



(3) student uses accepted format for 
oral presentation of a Marketing 
Plan 



OPAL CQMi^UNlCATlQN COM PETENCE STATFMFNT FOR STUDENTS 
MA^jORINGlN MARKETING 



StudentsmaiorifHiinMarketingwillbeabtetomakGafofmalpre^ ^3livGredeffectrv8ly,andincorporatesappfopfiate 
Visual aides and/(x demonstratwns, and is presented with poise and confidence. 
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Competence Growth Plan m QuantitativQ Analysts for 
Students Majoring in Markatigg 



Competence Descriptjon 

(1) To understand and to apply the 
concept of model building to 
solve quantitative problems. 



Strategy 

Business Administration 23^' 
Management Sciervce 

- preparation of the analysis of a 
case-study using an appropriate 
model 

- writing an essay explaining the 
concept of model building and its 
spectftc application In a case 
study 



(2) To use a vanety of models for 
solving problems 



Business Administration 234: 
Management Science 

- preparation of a series of analyses 
for case studies using a variety of 
types of models 

213 



Assessment Criteria 

1) Student explains concept of model 
building and its use in solving 
quantitative problems 

(2) student selects and applies the most 
appropriate model to solve a par- 
ticular problem 

(3) student explains why specific model 
has been chosen 

(4) Student correctly analyzeo and solves 
specific problem 



(1) student solves problems using 
each of the following types of 
models: Bayesian Analysis, 
Breakeven Atnalysis, Forecasting, 
Inventory (EOQ). Linear Program- 
ming, Scheduling, Queing 



CQmpetetK» Descnotjon 



Strategy 



Assessment Criteria 



(2) Student translates the problem 
into an appropriate mathematical 
format for each of the above 
types of models 

(3) student correctly analyzes and 
solves problems using each of the 
above models 



(3) To utilize data gathered to 
1^ calculate a breakeven point 
cn ar>d market share for a company 



Marketing 233' Principles of Marketing 

• preparatkxi of a Market Plan 
incorporating quantitative data 
as part of the analysis 



(1) student synetheslzes raw ciata for 
analysis of marketing opportunities 

(2) student uses data to correctly 
calculate a breakeven point 

(3) student uses data to correctly 
cakxilate market shares figures 



I 
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JUNIQR/SFNIOR YP/^R 

Competence Descfiptinn 

(1 ) To use quantitative inventory 
modeis to make retail inventory 
deasions 



(2) To use quantitative forecasting 
models to make sales forecasting 
dedsions 



Strategy 



Assessment Cntfin;^ 



Marketing 255 Retailing 

Marketing 263 Fashion Merchandising 

- preparation of the analysis for a 
case study relating to inventory 
decisions in each of le above 
courses 



( 1 ) student uses data to calculate 
inventory tovels 

(2) student makes an Inventory decision 
appropriate to the quanDtatve 

data and business situation 

(3) student solves problems using 
speafic concepts of Markup/ 
Markdown, Trading Area Analysis. 
Return on Investment, Forecasting 
arxl Profit Margins 



Marketing 259 Sates Management 

- preparatiorj of the analysis for a 
case study relating to sales 
forecasting decisions 



(1) student correctly locates and 
analyses demographk: and socio- 
economic statistical data 

(2) student correctly uses data to 
determine sales forecast 



(3) student makes appropriate 
decisions based upon sales 
forecast 



Competence Description 

(3) To prepare a media plan using 
a vanety of quantitative 
analyses 



Strategy 

Marketing 253. Aovertstng 

Marketing 254: Creatrve Aovertstng 

- completkxi of a marketing project 
in each of the above courses 
roquiring media plans using 
quantitativb cinalyses 



Assessment Criteria 

(1) student correctly kjentifies 
necessary quantitative analysis 
to be perfomied 

(2) student gathers and cak:ulates 
data correctly 

(3) student incorporates correctly 
calculations of Reach, Frequency, 
Gross Rating Points and Cost 
per Thousand 



2VJ 



SENIOR YEAB 
Competence Dftftnription 



Af^RQfismftntCritefta 



(1 ) To utilize quantitative analysis 
models and techniques in marketing 
research 



Marketing 279 - Marketing Research 
Marketing 286 - Marketing Management 



(1) student uses Bayesian Analysis 
to determine the cost effectiveness 
of undertaking research 



- preparatkxi of the analysis of a 
case study based upon quantitative 
models and technk^ues In each of 
the above courses 



(2) student devek)ps an appropnate 
hypothesif. for the marketing 
problem 

(S) student correctly uses the 
following statistrcal tests for 
signifk:ance: Chi Square, 
Kolnf)ogorou-Smirnov, and Median 

(4) student determines the appropriate 
statistical test for sjgnifk:ance 

and performs analysis correctly 

(5) student draws the correct condus'ion 
from the statistkal analysis 

(6) student uses statistk:al analysis 

to make appropriate business dedsk)ns 



2C0 



(7) students presents analysis in 
formal case analysis format 



quaimtitative ana i ysis compete'nice statement for students 

MA.IORINr, IN MARKETING 

White analyzing a wide variety of situations, students mcyoring in Maiteling win be able to select appropriate types of quantitative analysis, perform 
the analysis, and use this an«**ysis to make marketing dectsnns. 
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FRFSHMAN YEAR 
Competenca Descfioton 

(1) To (ocate, use and understand 

trie functons and services of 

!>J library resources 

ro 

O 



COMPETENCE GROWTH PLAN 

in Lbrarv and Information Technology 
For Students Matonno in MarkPting 



Strategy 

CORE 110 Effective Wr.ting 

• successfully oonrtplete the library 
workbook BASIC LIBRARY SKILLS 

- preparation of two docun^ented 
papers reflecting a variety 
of library resources and their 
appropriate use 



I 



Assessment Cntftria 

(1) Student demonstrates ability to 
understand the physical layout 

of the library and the physical 
organization of materials and 
services 

(2) student demonstrates ability to 
use the card catak)g to kx:at0 
books and non-printed materials 

(3) student demonstrates ability to 
use Library of Congress subject 
headings 

(4) student demonstrates ability to 
read a catalog card, record 
bibliographic information, and 
create a bibliographic citation 



2n o 



Competence Pescription 
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Assessment Criterta 

(5) student demonstrates a^^lity to 
use basic abstracting and index- 
ing tools for periodicals, news- 
papers, and government documents 

(6) student demonstrates the ability 
to use baste reference tools, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
almanacs 

(7) student develops and implements 
a simple search strategy 

(8) student distinguishes between 
popular and scholarly materials 

(9) student demonstrates appropriate 
use of footnotes In acknowledging 

D0UrC3S 

(10) student demonstrates the ability 
to correctly use all forms of 

library and Information technology 
available to library patrons 



i 

1^ 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Comoerofy^ Descriptjon 

(1) To identity, locate, setect. 
anaJyze and use appropriate 
company, industry, product, 
nriarket and demographic 
information 



Strategy 

Marketing 233: Prmciplesof 
Marketing 

- preparation of a Marketing Plan 
for a particular industry and/or 
product 



Assessment Criteria 



(1) student ktentrfies the type of 
information needed \r\ order to 
kJentify and kxate appropriate 
materials 

(2) student develops a research 
strategy. Wentifying potential 
problems with alternative 
strategies 

(3) student evaluates the information 
kx:ated in terms of its appro- 
priateness, currency, depth. 

and authon^v of Its source 

(4) student valktetr>8 Information, 
when necessary, through other 
sources 

(5) student synthesizes the collected 
information, draws valkl con- 
clusk)ns and documents the evkJerK:e 
presented to support each positx>n 
taken in the Marketing Plan 



JUNIOR/SENIOR YEAR 



Competence DoscfiDtiQn SHatBflX 

(1) To understand the library MarKeting 254: Creative 

as an information center Advertianp 
and to use appropriate 

Information technotogy - preparation of an Advertising 

Plan which requires the in- 
corporation of current 
statisticai and other 
refererK» information 

MarKeting 243 International 
Ca3 MarKetng 

- preparation of a marketing 
feasibility study for 
introducing a product in 
a selected foreign country 



Er|c 



Assessment Cntena 



(1) sophomore assessment aiteha 
1-5 above 

(2) student demonstrates inaeased 
krK)wtedge of appropriate printed 
sources in the field of Marketing 

(3) student deoKxistrates appropriate 
use of CD-ROM and computerized 
literature sources to kxate 
information 

(4) student utilizes reference services 
by recognizing librartarts as 
resource guides and interpreters 

(5) student demonstrates bask: gk^l 
awareness by using library and 
information technok)gy to access 
cultural, sodai. po(itk:al and 
economk: data for a selected 
foreign country for the purpose 

of maktr)g a marketing decision 



SENIOR YPAR 

Competence Descnpton 

(1) To design and impienient 
sophisticated searc!) 
strategies in order to 
conduct marketing research 
to support a Marketing 
Plan 



Strategy 

MarKeling2d1: Marketing 
Management 

- preparation of a Marketing Plan 
at a professional fevet for the 
introduction of a new product 



2: 0 



Assessment Cnteria 



(1) junkx/benkx assessment artaria 
1-5 

(2) student designs a comprehensive 
search strategy which incorporates 
advance levels or library and 
informatkxi technok)gy services 

(3) student demonstrates ability to 
'synthesize data from a variety of 
sources and to display it in an 
appropriate and relevant form 

to support a Marketing Plan 



UBRARY AND IN FORMATION TECHNOLOGY COMPETENCE STATEMENT 
FOR STUDENTS MAJORING IN MARKETING 



Students majonng in Marketing will t>e able to plan and implement oomprehensrve search strategies, to utilize sophtsticated forms of \\bfary and 
information tectinology , and to employ research techniques appropriate to marttetirig research and the sutisequent developmentof marketing research 
reports 



! 
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APPENDIX B 



GUIDELINES FOR WRlTlNf; nRmCAL AND A RGUMg^frATlVE P<i<QAY.<:: 
GEORGE HAMMERBACHER 

WritinQ a Critical Es<ay 

1. Read Ihe material to be cntkazed several lHT>es. Do not 
or taking notes unty the second or third reading. 

2. ldentifytherTuynconcU;8k>n(ihesis)oftheptece. Identify an conclusions 
of sub-arguments if there are any. Some may be only implied. 

3. lderilifypremi8ee\whichsupporteach conclusion (keep them separate). 
Note hidden assumptkm and missing premises. Outline the m^ argument and 
the sub-arguments if there are any. Some may be only implied. 

4. Evakjate each argument separately for acceptability of premises, 
relevance of premises to oonduskxi. and strength ofsupport Look for fallacies 

and language problems such as ambiguity, vagueness. svxJ emotfonaRy toaded 
language. 

5. Plan xQUtevakiatfon according to a system like the fonowing: 

I. IntrodtiflfiQn-idftfrtifythfttttto aithrv smrfrv^>ntovf/^ltho^e»l^yYy^,^^^ 

you are evaluating . Summarize it in general terms (perhaps relate it to some 
broader issue to interest your reader), and state in general terms whether 
you find it strong or weak. 

II. Reconstruction - State in detail the argument which you are 
evaluating, noting conciusion(s). supporting premises, implied premises, 
assumpttons and/or conckjsions. Do not criticize at this point 

III. ££|]jQsai - After saying anyth ng positive that you can (assuming 
that you have found flaws in the pie<^e). state its weaknef^ systematically 
in terms of the criteria in *4 above ^be sure to explain thoroughly). State 
any counter instances or counter arguments whk:h you wouki like to 
introduce. Don't "tedX a &aA norse" by treating every weakness you have 
found, but don't omit anything you tttink powerfully damaging or very 
interesting You might also suggesf ways tt)e argument couki have been 
strengttiened. 

tV. Conclusion - Summarize your criticism so that your reader will 
remember the main points of your v^aluation You may also want to finish 
by returning to tiie broader issue which you noted in the introduction 
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6. Write at toast tno drafts of your essay, editing carefully between drafts 
your essay ificubate for at least a day or two, and then read it aloud on(» nr^ 

to be sure you haveni missed any significant matters, and to fiear how it sou 
Then type and proof read your inal draft 

7. Format: Type,doubid-8paoed, onone side of 81/2 X 11 paper; Include 
yoiif name. COrtE 100 ffailowed bv section »). and Critical Essav at the too of 
the first page, and your last name and page number on each succeeding page 
Staple onoe in upper left-hand oomer-HX) folders, binders, tide pages, or other 
excess baggage. 



Writing the Argumantatn/e gssay 

1. Searchforatopicwhichinterestsyou(perhapsin'ourmajorfield) Try 
to come up with something fairly controversial, but avoid subjects that have been 
overdone (abortion, capital punishment). 

2. To find the topic and to discover a particular approach to It that you might 
be able to support, try one of the heuristic strategies which you teamed In CORE 
1 10 (free writing, brainstorming, clustering, journal writing, the journalistic for- 
nfHJla, eto.). 

3. After doing the appropriate prewriting and organizing activities, write a 
draft which supports a thesis or conclusion of your own. Be sure it is an arguable 
one so that you can deariy choose one side. At this point some research may 
be necessary (library, interviews of experts, polls, surveys, experiments, etc. ) to 
find date to support your oor>dusion more strongly than you can from you*' own 
background knowledge 

4. Structure your argument similarly to the following 

I In troduction - Give background or perhaps an illustrativ3 example 
to shov the significance of the subject or the nature of the controversy 
Consider steting the conclusion of your argument here as the thesis of your 
essay 

II Refutation - Give a brief stetement of and refutetion of the opposing 
view(s) to make your reader aware that you have considered but rejected 
it(ttiem)forgoodreasons. This refutetion may be more appiopriately placed 
last, just before your conclusion, or even interspersed at effective kxations 
throughout the essay. You must choose the best location 
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III. Presentation of VQurarQumQnt>ThfQuqhQUtthflb<^ynfyniifftft«^y 
you should build your case one point at a time, perhaps devoting one 
paragraph to the defense of each of your premises, or setting forth your 
evidence in separate, meaningful categories. 

iV. Condusion - After all your evidence has been presented and/or 
your premises defended, pull your whole argument together in the last 
paragraph by showin9 how the evidence you have presented provides 
sufficient grounds for accepting your conclusion You may also add here 
some conventional device to finish your essay, such as a prediction, a new 
example, a reference to the example with which you began (now seen in a 
new light) etc. 

5 Edit and proofread as you did your aitical essay, but this time be sure 
to apply the critical process to your own argument to be certain you have not 
committed any errors in reasoning or included any fallacies for which you would 
aitidze some other writer. 

6. 1 ype and proofread your final draft, and submit it according to the format 
requirements for the aitical essay. 
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HELPING STUDENTS IN A CRIMINAL JUSTICF CURRICULUM TO THINK HRITICAI i Y 

BILL J. LUTES 

Competence Growth Plan in Critcal Thinking for 
Students Maiorinq in Cnminal Justice 



FRESHMAN YEAR 

Competence Descnption 

(1) To understand the reasoning 
and process by which one develops 
and supports one's beliefs with 
dear, unambiguous arguments and 
evaluates the soundness of the 
arguments of others 



CORE 100, Critical Thinking 

- preparation of a critical 
analysis and evaluation of 
an extended argument 

- preparation of an original 
argumentativ9 essay on a 
controversial topic 



Assessment Cntena 

( 1 ) student kientifies an argunient and 
distinguishes support from conciusbn 

(2) student ktontifies language 
problems, such as ambiguity, 
vagueness, and emotionally 
baded largauge 

(3) student ktontifies auctai 
fallacies in arguments 

(4) student summarizes and reconstructs 
an argument contained in an extended 
essay 

(5) student draws appropriate inferences 
from data 
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Strategy 



CO 

o 



Assessment CrttPfia § 

(6) student recognizes hidden assumptions ^ 
and implied premisas and conclusions 

of an argument 

(7) student separates a problem into 
disaete units and sets forth 
evidence in separate, nf>eaning- 

fu' ^tegories 

(8) student recognizes and performs 
the basic functions of deduc- 
tive and inductive reasoning 

(9) student chooses and defends an 
appropriate cou^e of action 

from among a number of possible 
aJtematives 

(10) student uses tiie results of 
appropriate research (library, 
expert opinion, survey, experi- 
nfient) in ttie analysis, con- 
struction atxJ evaluation of 
arguments 



no 



Competence Descfip^jon 



(2) To explain the reasoning 
process applied to various 
disciplines and to demonstrate 
that process in social saence 



Strategy 



Assessment Criteria 



CORE 100: Critical Thinking 

- preparation of an argumentative 
essay applying the prirr^lples 
o? aitical thinking within a 
specific discipline 



(1) student explains how the reasoning 
process differs in vark)us disci- 
plines 

(2) student ujmmarize^ arxJ reconstructs 
an argumen* contained i a social 
science journal article 



CORu 150: Human Behavior and 
Soda) Institutions 

- preparation of critical analyses 
of selected articles in soaal science 
journals 



(3) student draws appropriate inferences 
from data 

(4) student recognizes hidden assumptions 
a/xl implied premises and conclusions 

of an argument contained in social 
science journal articles 



(5) Student Identifies the evidence used 
for support of the cofKlusions set 
forth in social science journal 

articles 

(6) student identifies the logic and 
techniques of empirical research 



Competence Cteftmntmn 



Strategy 



(3) To apply the principles of 
critical ttiinking to a 
contemporary social issue 



CORE 152 Social Issues 

- preparatjon of a critical analysis 
of a specific social issue based 
upon a variety of treatments of the 
issue contained in newspapers 



ro 



(4) To understand soaal science 
mettiodoloqy as a mode of 
critical thinking 



CORE 150- Human Behavior and 
Social Institutions 

- preparation of a critical 
analysts of social science 
methodology reflected in a 
sooal science journal article 
reporting on a research project 
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Assessment nrite|r|a 

(1) assessment criteria 1-5 above 

(2) student Identiflbs language 
problems, such as ambigurty. 
vagueness, arxJ emotx>nally loaded 
language 

(3) student recognizes propapanda 

(4) student distinguishes c >and 
effect statements from correlation 
data 

(5) student discerns the logic leading 
to the research project's conclusion 



(1) student Identifies the sodal 
science research technique 
utilized in a research project 

(2) student identifies the sources 
of the research projects hypothesis 

(3) student Identifies and explains 
the relationship between the 
dependent and independent 
variable 



Co'^ oetence Descnation 



Strategy 



Ca3 
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Assessment Criteria 



(4) student distinguishes cause and 
effect statements from correlation 
data 

(5) student discerns the logic leading 
to the research project's 
conclusion 



SOPHOMQRF VPAq 



Competence Descnptmp Strategy 

(1) Todenx)nstralesoaaii.-»i^£ Social Science 251: 

research skills Computer Applicatrons and 

Methods of Sodai Science 
Research 



- utilize computer software 
for recording, organizing 
CO and communicating data for 

soda! science research 



' prepa-e a docunr)ented and 
extended argumenth/e essay 
onaselecledtopicin 
^^al S' ience 



Oodal Science 261 
StaUstics and Methods of 
Social Science Research 



- pireparation of an onginal 
^search project utilizing 
xjow-*! sdencQ methodological 
end statisccat techniques 
supported by computer software 

ERIC 230 



Assessmant nr^tftfifl 



(1) Student explains computer 
language and logic 

(2) student records and off inizes 
social science data utilizing 
computer software for establi- 
shing a data base and spread 
sheet 

(3) student uses word processing to 
communicate social science research 
findings 

(4) student demonstrates application of 
of social science logic end methods 

to original researcn project including 
formulation and statement of the 
research problem, hypothesis construc- 
tion, choosing an appropriate research 
technique, selecting evidence, and 
validating the conclusion 



Competence Descnptkan 



Strategy 



(2) To apply critical thinking Criminal Justice 233: 

sKUs and social saenoe Criminology 
methodology to the study of 

criminology - preparation of a critical analysis 

and evaluation of a dassic work 
in the field of criminology 
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(5) student demonstrates statlsticai 
reasoning, including probat^lity, 
HDeasures of oerttral tende.icy and 
dispersion, and tests of significance 
and association relative to hypothesis 
testing 

(1) student identifies and reconstructs 
an argumem In criminology 

(2) student idcntifios the logical 
developnient of the argument 

(3) student judges appropriateness of 
the methodological application 

(4) student supports or rei jies the 
conclusions of the argument 

(5) student recognizes alternative 
positions for tha argument 
presented 



JUNIOR YFA R 



Competence Description Strategy 

(1) To demonstrate the appl»caton Sophomofe-Junior Diagnostic 

of criticai thinking skills to Project 
an issue or problem in the field 

- preparation of an argumentative 
essay reflecting crimtnal justice/ 
soaal scienoe perspectives and 
^ aidcai thinking prinaples 



ERIC 



Assessment CntArj^ 



(1) student demonstrates awareness 
of criminal |ustice/soctal science 
perspectives in argumentation 

\?) Giudeit uses valid and relevant 
premises in developinp the argument 

(3) student utilizes published research 
findings to support the argument 

(4) student avoids language problems such 
as ambiguity, vagueness, and 
emotior^alty loaded language 

(5) student distinguishes fact from 
opinion 

(6) student hypothesizes cause and effect 
using correlation of research data 

(7) student does not over generalize 

(8) student draws appropnate conclusions 
consistent with the argument 



CompetenoQ DescriPtiQn 



Strategy 



(2) To apply critical thinking 
principles to speafic 
components of the alminal 
justice systems 



Cnminal Jubtice 273 
Juvenile Delinquency 

' preparation of a aitical 
analysis of a dassic work in 
the flekJ of delinquency 



ro 



(3) To apply cntKal think»ng 
skills to legal documents 



Cnminal Justice 231: 
Cnminal Law 

- preparatKX) of a aitical 
analysis of a legal document 

- preparation of a legal brief 
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Assessment Crtteria 



(1) student Identifies and recon- 
structs an argument on 
delinquency 

(2) student identifies the kigtcal 
development of the argumant 

(3) student judges appropriateness 
of the methodok>gical application 

(4) student supports or refutes the 
conckisx}ns of the argument 

(5) student recognizes alternative 
dtsctpline-based positkms for the 
argument presented 



(1) student Identifies ? 1 summarizes 
a legal argument 

(2) student identifies the legal pnnd- 
pies supporting the argument 

(3) student Identifies the evidence 
ated to support tho argument 



Competence Descftotion 



Strategy 



00 
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Assessment CritPfi:| 



(4) Student applies the rules Of legal 
reasoning to support or to refute 
the conclusion 

(5) student applies the rules of legal 
reasoning to constructipg a legal 
argument 

(6) student draws conclusions 2tf)d 
formulates recommendations based 
upon legal princip'es and oonslslent 
wHh the argument presented 



SgNIORYEAR 



C<yTii»tenoB Doscriotion 

(1 ) To apply oitical thinking sKhls 
to syslam-wkto protienis and issues 
in the laid of Criniindl Justice 



strategy 

Criminal Justice 293: 
Senior Serrinar 

- preparation of a research 
paper on a syslem-wide problem 
or issue in the field of 
Criminal Justice 



• conduct an oral deliense of the 
research findings 

- engage in oral cntique of the 
research findings of other senior 
Criminal Jusboe majors 

- preparation of a critical essay 
integrating issues and problems 
presented in ttie semirur and 
ttKOughout ttw Criminal Justice 
curriculum to deii)onstrate the 
perspective of Crimir>at Jusdce 
as an academic disdpHne 
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Assessment Criteria 



(1) student identifies a system wide 
problem and relates it to broader 
social and criminal justice issues 
and concerns 

(2) student applies a minimum of two 
dominant paradigms (theoretical 
perspectives) to the selected 
problem or issue 



(3) student critically evalualas studies 
which apply to each paradigm in 
relationship to ttie selectsd problem 
or Issue 

(4) student develops a persuasive 
argument t^at logically defends ttie 
application of ttie desired paradigm to 
ttie issue or problem botti oraQy and 
in writing 

(5) student formulates concKistons and 
recommendations loglcaNy consistent 
With the arguments and supporting 
evidence botti orally and in wnting 



Camoetenoe Descftptmn 



Strategy 



O 
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Assessment nntpf la 



(6) student logically explains analysis 
of issue or problem in response to 
questions and recognizes legitimate 
cntictsm by others 

(7) student demonstrates critical 
thinking skills by critically 
questioning the analysis or 
issues or problems presented 
by other students 

(8) student identifies a system 
wkle problem and relates it to 
broader social and criminal 
justice issues and concerns 

(9) student recognizes the inter- 
relatedness of issues and 
problems In the field of 
Criminal Justice, both 
concretely and at higher 
levels of abstraction 
(paradigms), and formulates 

an integrated logically 
consistent statement of the 
perspective provided by 
Criminal Justice as an 
academic disapline 



Cnt)cai Thinking Competence Statement 
fr" Students Graduating with a 
Major in Cnminal Justice 

Students majoring in Criminal Justice v;ilt understand the rela^ship between critical thinking and the sodal soer^res methodology governing the 
Criminai Justice discipline. Students will be able to apply critical thinking skills to the analysis of general social concerns as well as to authoritative 
and scholarly opinion concerning the discipline and system components. Students wtH also demonstrate acritx^al understanding of the problems, 
practices, and issues whk:h define Cnminal Justwe both as a disdpltne and an academic fteki of Inquiry. 
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APPFNHIX D 

UNKING LIBRARY PFnAfiOT^V AKin fRRK^] fn ff^ 
TERRENCE MECH 

bst Qf Student Study Guidfts nflvoteoed bv tha staff of ihp n i oonard ror^an 
Library 

I . USING THE UBRARY FOR RESEARCH 
2 FINDING BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
3. FINDING BOOKS 

4 FINDING ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 

5. FINDING INFORMATKJN IN NEWSPAPERS AND NEWS DIGESTS 

6 FINDING GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

7 FINDING INFORMATION ABOUT PEOPLE 

8 FIND %G BOOK REVIEWS 

9 FINDING UTERARY CRITICISM 
10. FINDING STATISTICS 

II. PREPARING FOOTNOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
12. FINDING INFORMATION ON BUSINESS 

1 3 FINDING MARKETING INF iMATION 

14 PREPAR'NG ABSTRACTS AND ANNOTATIONS 
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FINDING r^VPRNMENT DQCUMFNTS- 



Government Documents are some of the most useful resources available to 
you. The subjects of these documents vary from popular pamphlets to technical 
reports useful to scientific specialists. Most of the documents distributed and sold 
by the federal government appear as books, pamphlets, manuals, statistical 
bulletins, technical papers, periodicals, annual reports, maps. etc. They are 
published on paper and in microform. 

The library is a selective Government Depository for the 11 th Congressional 
District in Pennsytvania and contains over 350,000 documents in its collection. 
Documents dating from 1956 through 1972 are on microcard and must be used 
in the library. Post- 1972 documents are either on paper which , for the nx>st part, 
may be borrowed by patrons, or on miaofiche which must be used In the library 



FINDING GOVgRNMENT DOCUMENTS 

The Government Documents collection is located on the court level of the 
library. The documents are arranged according to the Superintendent of 
Documents classification system, a system which classifies government pubh- 
cations according to the government agency that publishes them. The docu- 
ments are DoLarranged by subject For this reason, you must use one or more 
of the available indexes in order to find govemnoent publications on a particular 
topic. 

The most complete and reliable source for finding the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments classification number assigned to the documents is the Monthly Catalog 
of United States Gfluernment PuMicadons 

Abstracts The Monthly Cata>->q of United States Government Publications 
& Indexes 

The only official index o publicatir'rc i«<(>jea by all branches of the 
federal government It indexes most indivK.*ually published federal 
government publications by author, title. sut>|ei1 and series and gives 
the Superintendent of Documents classificati< >n number and other 
pertinent information. When you locate the SuDoc number, dieci^ ks 
availability at King's through the£la&aj 'iLshetved nexttothe Monthly 
Catalog. All documents at King's have the SuDoc number wntten on 
the cover In the upper right hand corner 

Abstracts P A I S (Public Affairs Information Sen^lce) Bulletin^ 
& Indexes 



Indexes sonrte govemnrtent documents, pnmarily Congressional 
publications It does not list the Superintendent of Documents 
numbers of governnrtent documents. These must be lool^ed up in the 
Monthly Catalog 
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HOW TO USF TMF MONTHI Y CATALOG 

In your search for government documents, you should consult the Monthly 
Catalog (see the description on p. 1 ). When using it, check the topic In the subject 
index first Then sr ict a title, the entry number and the Superintendent of 
Documents (SuDoc) number. Since the library daes not get a!' ^ government 
documents issued, make sure you check the library's Class Ust Rheh/od next to 
the Monthly Catalog . The SuDoc classification numbers the library has are 
preceded by a check mark. For more assistar)ce with the documents, ask a 
librarian. 



Example: Starting with the July-December 1976 Subject Index to theMmlblX 
Catalog under Insecticides', you will find: 

Subject Insecticides 

Title — Aphkjs on leaV vegetables: how to control them/. 
76-1435 — Entry number 

Distribution of a systematic insecticide in cotton plants after 
stem/, 76-7659 



In order to find complete information on the Rrst rtem. you k)ok for the entry 
number 76- 1435 (happens to be in July-Oct 1976 volume of the Monthly Catalog 
entries.) Entries are listed sequentially, with entry numbe' 76- 1 435 on page 1 of 
the /August Issue 

See Mmple entry cn the next page. 

Materials not available in this library can be procured through the Inter-library 
Loan ShoukJ you have any difficultvwith the Monthly Catalog, o r have any other 
problem with documents, please ask a librarian for assistance. 



* Adapted from Fjnding Government Documente developed by the Kelly Library. 
Emory and Henry College (Fmory, VA ) 
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MONTHLY CATALOG EN'mV NO - Tfw •nky is 
iMlgrwd ttmr tw rvoordi ar* arranged alpha-nu- 
rmfkaNy by tw Suparlmandontof Documanb das- 
sMcstton numbar Tha first digits tsWAshlha 
yaar. t» last Iwr digits locals rsoord In tha 
Catalog 



MAIN ENTnv • A mam an»y may ba a personr* 
autftor. a oorporalaauttor. a oonfarenoa. uniform tWa. 
3r tfw dooumant Ma. aa aBlaMshed by Angio- Amad- 
can cataiogng ruias 



TITLE PH«ASE/AUTHOfl STATEMENT - TiUa 
phr asa and aufwr statamant ara raoorded Irom tWa 
page, oo^ or tni paga of ihe publication c au iogad 
Matonaf in bracket} is from o^ sources 



IMPRINT The Kiprintoontairs place of publicalxx. 
Ksumg agency, and data of ftsua lncluno4r>ameof 
sales agent. If ar>y 



I COLLATION - CoMabon notes pages Musfrattons. 
and Sizes 

I ^ 



SUBJECT HEADINGS (Arabic numerals) • -lead^ 
Ings ars aefedad from Ubrary of Congress sutfect 
haadings Soma local wid NLM subjects wifl be 
Indicatod by a star NLM win be Indicated by m 
asterisk (') 



LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CUSS NO This Is 
gfver when it appears in (he publication of the OCLC 
data base 



Ot WF Y CLASS NO Dfjwey da&s is recof ded Jf i! 
apperif^ in the Ohio Coilogo Libra/y Corlof dala 
base 



SAMPLE ENTRY 



It 



76-1435 



A 1.9:21 



J 



Reid, William J 

— Aphids on leafy vegetables how to cofTtix)Hhern 
/ [b y W J Reid. Jr . arxi F P. Cutbert. Jr ] - [Rev 



Fee 19761 [Wash ingtonl [J.5. Gov't Pnnt. OH. 
[19761 14 p.. ill. 24 c (Farmers' bulletin- no 
2148)H - 



Tbts (niblication ts intended for the oomnnerciat 
^ -ower of those vegetables whose k fy of flower- 
ing parts are marketed * 
Item 9 



S/N 001-000-03478-1- 

pbk $0 35 

■ 1 Plant lice - Control 2 



Insectides IXythbert, 



Frank P .|oint author II United States. Agricultural 
Research Service III Title IV Senes United 
States Dept of Agriculture Farmer's buHetin. no 
2148 

•S21 AS rev no 2148 1969 72-604400 
-632/.7/52 
OCLC 00846990 



ll 



SUPT OF DOCS CLAS.. NO -ThiaislfwrHJmber 
assigned by the GPO Library of identify the docu- 
ment cataloged 



EDiTKDN - The edition » recorded mformatKx > m the 
document 



SERIES STATEr«€NT - TNs appears in parenthe- 
ses and indudas the pfvase identifying the document 
as one of senes 



NOTES -Nolee include mlaoellvieous mformabon 
about the physical makeup of a publication or about 
the tnformabon oontanad iTMt 



ITEMNO TbA document was disthbuted to deposi- 
tory libraries requesting this itern number 



STOCK NO • This a a Government Printing Office 
sates stock number It « used only m ordering from 
the Superintendent of Documents 



PRICE Price GPC or other. Is mckided if known 



ADDED ENTRIES (r)oman numer^) When the 
Governmei'«l aulhoi « not a mam enfry. it b irxiuded 
with added enines 



OCLC NO This IS me number av»»gned by the Ohio 
College Ubrary Corter to idonf iits record in the dala 



LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARD NO Indudodtor 
ordering orinlod cards from (fie Library of Cor>gross 
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FINDING STATISTICS' 

Statistics are "numerical facts systematjcalJy collected' that can be used 

1 . to support a statement 

2. to provide a basis for a theory (or thesis statement) 

3. for comparison and contrast 

4. to show trends 

If the use of statistics is to be valid, you must Icnow what is being measured, 
how and by whom the materisri has been gathered, when it was done, and how 
It can be applied to what you are doing. 



GENERAL SQ URCgS OF STATISTICS 

Statistics can be found In many places— In periodical artldes, in books, in 
reference books such as encyctopedlas and almanacs, and espedalty in pubit- 
cations of state, federal, and international organlzatkxis. As a good ^.Idimng point 
in your search for statistics, check the fblk>wing general publlcatk>ns first 



Ready 
ReferefKe 
R 
317.3 

Unas 



Ready 
Reference 
R 
317.3 
Un3C 



R 

217.3 
Un3H 



Statistical Ahfttract of thft United Steteft 1962-83. 

Published by the U.S. Bureau of Census, it presents quantita- 
tive summary statistk^s on the polltk^d, sodai, and economic 
organization oftheUnitGdSttitsts. Itisveryusefulasafirst source 
for statistics of natk)nal importance and as a guMe to further 
Infer Ion, as references are given to the sources of all tables. 
Use ihe Index. (See also Historical Statistics of tfie United 
States.) 

Coun^ and Ci<v Data Bty^k 1949 to date. 

Published by the U.S. Bureau of Census, it presents the latest 
available census figures for each county. ar>d for the larger cities 
in the United States It also has summary figures for states, 
geographk^al regions, urbanized areas, standard metropolitan 
aieas, and unincorporated places. Thereisnolndex, but the table 
of contents is helpful. 

Historical Statistics off the Unitad c^tateg 1975 

This is a revised edition of Historical Statistics of the United 
States. 1789-1962 and covers perkxls from 1510 to 1975 In- 
cludes data on every major aspect of the n?tk>n's social and 
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R 

310 58 
Un2Y 



R 

312.058 
D396D 



R 

312 
Un3ni7 



R 

61410973 
Un3V 



Ready 
Reference 
R 

310 
In3 



eoonomicdeve'opment Tbestatisticsareaocompantedbytext 
notes which specify the sources of the data, irKlude references 
to other sources, discuss the historical development of the data 
and evaluate their reliability. (See also Statistical Abstract of the 
United States.) 

Statistical YeaffaoQk. 1961 to date. 

Published by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. \i 
covers population, agricutture, mining, manufacturing, finance, 
trade, social statistics, education, etc. of tt)e various counti^tes of 
the world, the tables usually covering a number of years In- 
cludes references to sources. Has supplements 

Demographic Yaafbook 1967todate 

Provides demographic data including official statistics from 
almost 250 geographic areas of the world Covers population 
(distiibution, charactenstics, eto.), natality, morality, maniage 
and divorce Has a subject index 

Census of Population 1950 to date. 

Prepared by the U.S Bureau of Census, it presents statistics 
on the number of inhabitants and ti)e characteristics of the 
individual state and its constituent areas 

Vital Statistics of the United States. 1970 to date 

Contains basicdataon natality, marriage, divorce, and mortal- 
ity. Cr sists of 2 volumes: vol 1,h4ataiity characteristics for each 
state, meti'opolitana 3a arxiother geographic areas ofthe United 
States, Puerto Rico and ttie Virgin Islands, vol 2 (in 2 parts), 
Mortality data for tt>e United States, Puerto Rioo and the Virgin 
Islands 

Information Please Almanac Atias and Y^ofbook Current 

Includes extensive statistical and historical information o'\ the 
Ur ted States; chronology of the year's events, statistical and 
historical descriptior^ of the various co untries of the worid . s ports 
records, motion picture, theatrical and litera«y awards, etc 
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Ready 
Reference 
R 
317.3 
W8d3 



World Almanac and Book of Facts. Current 

Contains statistics on social, ino jstriaJ, political, flnandai, reli- 
gious, educational, and other subjects. Well up-to-date and, in 
general, reliat>le, it gives sources for many of the statistics. Index 
at the front of each volume. 



Ready Pennsylvania Statistical Ab«stract 1980 
Reference 

R Gives statistics, explanatory notes, definitions, and inforric 

31 7.48 tion on statistical sources. 
P384P 



R 

324.73 
Am35A 



Amerirji Votes. 1956 to date. 

This guide is arranged alphatwtically by state and gives 
statistics, by state, of vote since 1945 for president, governor, 
senator, as well as brief statements of basic political Information 
and special situations in each state. 



R 
658 8 
Un3C 



R 

658 8 
Un3C 



R 

658 8 
Un3C 



BUSINESS 

Census of Retail Trade. 1972 to date. 

Formerly issued as the Census of Business, it con'^ists of 3 
volumes: vol. 1, Summary and subject statistics; Vol 2, Area 
statistics; pL 1 , Alabama-Indiana; pt. 2, Iowa-North Carolin 
3, North Dakota-Wyoming; vol 3, Major retail center staUbf 
3 parts as in vol. 2) 

Census of Service Industries. 1972 to date. 

Consists of 2 volumes' vol. 1,Summaryandsubjects^tistics; 
vol 2, Area statistics; pt I.U.S summary, Alabama-lndiana.pt 
2, iowa-North Carolina; pt. 3, North Dakota- Wyoming 

Census of Wholesale Trade 1b/2todate 

Consists of 2 volumes vol 1, Summary and subject statistics, 
vol 2, Area statistics; pt 1, Alabama Minnesota, pt 2, Missis- 
sippi-Wyoming 
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Ready Dow Jonos-lnwin Businofis Almanac Curmnt 
Rofsfooco 

R A quick-acor» source to current Informaticxi In business, in- 

31 7.3 vestment, finance, and economics. Has also sections on execu- 
D752D tiverecruitingorganizations.advertising.flnandalstatBmentsfor 
various industries in ratio form, business communications serv- 
ices, elc. Emphasis on American domestic and international 
business. Use the index. 



PeriodicaJ Poonomic Indiraters lOdfltodalft 

(Court 

Level) Prepared by the U.S. Council of Econonruc Advisers, it pres- 
ents basic statistical series on total output, income, and spend- 
ing: employment, unemployment, and wages; production and 
.Jness activity; prices, currency, credit, security "larl^ets. and 
federal firianoe. Supplements describe each senes arxJ givr 
annual data. 



Periodical Monthly Labor Review 1960 to date. 
(Court 

Level) Published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, it contains 
special articles and summaries of special reports in the field of 
labor. Statistics cover employment, labor turnover, earnings, 
work stoppages, prices and cost of living, etc. Each issue 
contains a bibliography of recent labor literature 

Periodical Sun/ey of Current Business 1921 to date. 
(Court 

Level) Issued by the U S. Office of Business Economics, it provides 
descriptive and statistical material on basic income and trade 
developments in the U S. Covers prices, foreign trade, commodi- 
ties, industries, eto. Special subject supplements issued irregu- 
larly . A bi^inial supplement Business Statistics presents tables 
with monthly and quarteriy data for 2.600 statistical series re- 
ported in the Survey of Current Business 



If you are unable to locate the information you need . please consult with a librarian 



* Adapted from materials developed by the Undergraduat3 Library. University of 
Texas-Austin 
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FRFPARING ABSTRACT<; AND ANNO rATIQNS* 
HOW TO WRITg AN ABSTRACT 

An abstract is a summary in your own vM)rd8. of an artkie. chapte 
orbc^ It is iM2LQvaIuative and must not inducte your personal opk^^ TTie 
p'^pose of an abstract is to give a reader suffdem infornftatxx^ 
decide whetier it would be %w)rihwf)ile reading the entire An 
abstractshcjid aim atgiving as much lnfbrmatk)n as possible in as few wor 
possible. 

The abstract should include: 

1. Complele bibliographic information. See Study Guide #11£BE£ABMi 

PQQITSIOTFS AND BiBLIQGRAPhY 

2. A dear Statement of the scope and purpose of an article 

3. A summary of the coritsnts 

4. A statement of the conclusion or results 



Timsit,M.andBnjyere-DeGeyter.N. "The Function of Anxiety and the structure 
of Personality in Sports Participation: Use of the Rorschach Test in Comparing 
Samples of Basketball ar>d Footb^ Players.' Intefnatenal Journal of Soort 
PsvchQlo<;iv 1977. Vol. 8 (2). pp. 128-139. 

Examined the relationship be^Meen atNetss and the «^tnicture of the athletic 
personality, and more predsely. the importance of the choioa of a sport and 
athletics in general in the development of the personality. Forty 17-21 year olds 
(20 fbotbaH players and 20 basketball players) were studied, and the data were 
compared with those from 17 technk^al school students of thesanw age. Data 
from the sports group were significantly different from the control group: the 
sports group showed freer expresston. more aggression, a more evktont state 
of anxiety, and relatively more effective control mechanictsms (kinetk: re- 
sponses). Data for the basketbaHers were significantiy different ,*rom those of the 
footballers: the basketballers had a higher tendency toward 'atk; kinetics, and 
the footballers had a higher anxiety index. Results are cjscussed in relatio, 3 
the athletic capaaty spedfk^^ty called for In particular t/pes of sports: Location 
on tfie court In basketball, and active and direct strugg e in footiball 
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HOW TO WRITg AN ANMQTATIQN 



An a nno tt lk)nteabrtefdwcripttonofabook.artkie.of Its 
purpose is tocharaclorize the pubNcatlon^suchawayki at Ito 
wtiettier or not to read the work itsett. ft is marKed t>y cxxidensation, sound 
oonslructkxi, and effective phrasing. Annotations vary acoordrng to their 
intended use and their contonL 

1. Descriptive Annotations 

Desoitse ttte content of a bock or artide ar>d indicate distinctive features. 

2. Evaiuattve Annotations 

Express ttw usefulness of a bock or attide tor particular situations 

3 . CombinaflonofAandB 
Elements of an Annotation: 

1. BflqinwilhlhfteomptotehiMkyaphicflfit^ See Study Guide »1 1 PrBoarina 
Footnotes and afaHoyaphy 

2. Some or aR of ttie IblowinQ shoukl be covered in your ann<^ 

a) Autfiorlty and quaiffcations of tfieauttK)r, unless extremely well la)own 
e.g. "Baseo on twenty years of study. Wilfiam A. Smith, professor of 
history at XYZ University...' 

b) Soopeandfnainpurpo8eoftexL Do nottry to summarize the whoto work, 
e.g. Tiscussee ttie p3sitive impact of Medicare on ttie psychiatric 
profia&sion.' 

c) Audience artd level of reading difncutty. Such a comment warns readers 
of writings ttiat are too elementary or scholarty for tiielr purposes, e.g 
-Swift addressed Nmself to ttie scholar, txit the concluding chapters will 
be dear to any informed layman." 

d) TYie relation. If any. of ottier works in ttie field, e.g. This corroborates ttie 
findings of George Brown's Revohition/ 

e) Summary comment e.g *A popular account directed at educated 
adults.- 

3. Do not repeat ttie words of ttie titie. give ttie same information in different 
phrasing, or offer information ttiat an intelligent person could readily infer 
from ttie titie itself. 

4 Abbreviate or condense wording 

a) Use a verb with subject omitted when subfect is ttie book's name, ttius 
giving a concise declarative statement 

b) Avoid beginning a sentence with 'a* or the' 
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c) Dc •K>t refer unneoessarHy to Ihe author* 

d) When possible, omit articles and prepositKXis In the middle of a sentence. 
Commas may be used to indk^te words condensation. 

SAMPLE AMMHTATinN 

Schmidt. John Z. Causes of the Riiftftian Rwohition New York Herkion. 
1973. 

Schmidt, a Russian history professor at Yale, bases his resevch on docu- 
mentssmuggledoutoflheKramlin. He reveals that a tow Germm played a key 
rote in the events leading up to ifierevokJtion. The styto Is heavy and somewhat 
argumentative, with many footnotes. Some of his conclusions are radically 
different from those in Mark Johnson's \Vhv the Red Revoiutjon? This book 
reopens qu >!:jns most scholars ^laci regarded as settled. 

WRITING AN.MnTATFD BIBLiQGRAPHIFS 

A bibliography is. fiterafly a Nstofwrrtiajs. When published separately, and not 
as an appendage to a scholarty artide V book, it focuses on a oartk^uiar sut^ 
penod. or writer. 

An annotated biblfography. whk^h both surnmai izes the work and indicates Its 
usefulness and distinctive features, enables tho reader to understand the 
partx:ular uses 01 each item. The Ideal annotated Ublk)graphy also indicates the 
relatfonsNps of one Item to another. 

SAMPLF ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Child Study Associatxx) of America. You Your Child and Drugs New York. 
Child Study Press. 1371. 

This smallbook presents briefguidelines for parentstousein dealing withdrug- 
related problems. It also inckides some bask; informatwn about the drugs 
themsetvesandsomequotationsfromteenagersthatmayprovktoinsights. The 
information presented is accurate but oversimplified for many readers 

Herron, Donald M . and Anderson, LF. Can We Survive Drugs? 2nd ed 
Philadelphia: Chilton Book Co.. 1972. 

The authors of this work have had a good deal of expt idoce as law 
enforcement offk»rs and have lectured frequenttyto taw enforcenient agenaes. 
school administrators, and parents about the drug problem. This simply wntten 
book, primarily for parents, has a practical approach, telling the parent how best 
to cope with drug abuse among youths Several useful special sections have 
been appended, including a list of agencies, pubbcatfons. and films dealing with 
drug abuse, a narcotics identification chart, and a glossary 

Ueberman. Florence. Caroff. Phyllis, and GottesfekJ. Mary Before Addtcfaon 
How To Help Youth New York Behavioral Publications. 1973 
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Written for parents, this book's purpose is 10 help prevent dr^ The 
authors are sodari workers who have had a good deal of experience with d 
abusing adolesoentB. The book is practical arxlinckides a broad perspective of 
ttie mxak environment, a critique of treatments used , and a dtecusskxi of the 
adolescent and his fmly. Tne first of the book's three parts deals with the 
problem, the second ^ ttierapy; the third is an exptoratkxi of social and 
phik36ophical issues and broader concerns. 

htees, DonaU A., and Burger, Rober* E. Ara you Driving Children to 
r>rink7 r^ngwHhTiwniMflAlcnhfyani^ ^ Ahu^^ New York: VanNostrand 

ReinhoMCo.,1975. 

This is a inew approe^' 10 tie understarKlkig and treatnrwnt of the drug and 
^cohotprobtomsofyoung people, based on the concept that the psychok)gk^ 
interactton o( parents and chldren is at the heart of the problem. Theauthors 
attempt k> get at the causes for drug use, to show how parents may have 
unwitfingly planted the seeds of frustratkx) and rebeMon and may have ^ 
their chikken to dnigs and drink.' 

Thebookleinfourpsvts: 1 ) the roots— drugs and ^cohol have come to mkldie 
America, but the home is where they got their star; 2) Storm wamlngs^-what 
chiklrency out for is seUom what we listen to; 3) Healing-therapy trkes many 
forms, but It must break a vicfousdrcto to succeed; 4) The publk: problem; lets 
have an eno to publfo morsriizing and find a way to the understanding of individual 
needs. 

The psychotogy presented in the book is good, though it is perhaps a bit 
simplified in order to make it su for the general ;eader. 

In summary, ttw major propositmn of the book is this: parents are 
understaviding of their chifo , yet finn in their setting of !inrwt^ 
but are wilfing to let him grow in his individual way. can that bea> 
a^xjser? The answer is yes. ne'^, but he can also be treated far more simply 
and positively. 



• Adapted from materials developed by the Liify Ubrary, Earlham College 
(Richmond, Indiana) 
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APPgNHIXg 

MAKh^G LEARNING OBJECTIVES EXPLICIT IN COURSE SYLUkBI 
DONALD G. STEVENS 

CORE 13:> Cr/ILI7ATiONn THE 2QTH CENTU RY' 

AGmRAI PERSPECTIVE 

Answering questtons and soMng probim 

rizatk>nofdataiiabaBic0oaiofeducalioii. Iirtbnnation is Just the raw material 

orihispfoaMand,moughratk)nalanalysiBrmjitbeba6edm 

oomnMinglktiitiofinformaltonton^^ Therealgoal 

i6todevelO|ioonoei3tft which give ordoraidnr^^ 

reoordedpist lYie historian believes mat past hummbehavkir cm be studied 

sdentificaly arKi mat social stientists can improve our understanding of huma^ 

behavior ov>K time. 

PURPOSE THE CORE CURfllCmiiM 

This is a CO^E Curriculum course. It is the second course in the Civilization 
sequence. 

Civilization ccurses explore the complex experience of the past lo orovide an 
understanding of how the past infltences the present and the outlook for the 
future. We sttdy the maiwoevek)pR9nts of 20th Century Civttzalion because 
most of the prcblems of conlemporar; :. xiety have distinguishsM roo^ 
historica^past We want to understand how and when the problems which are 
actjal in the wcrld today first took visible shape. Our time is unique in that there 
is littie whkm happens in one part of the worid whfoh does not have a and 
profound effect jn other woridarefV;. Most of the problems of our day revolve 
around such isstesas political leaden hipandttwroleof tielndividual. the nature 
of ttie modem t ito, general nKyvementi and kleoljgies Nke Marxism and 
NaUonaJism, anc international conflict and Its resofotion. 

This course is offered as part of your general eiucation requirement because it 
isimportantforedicatedpeopletounderstandttiemainforoesatworitinttieworid 
around ttiem. T^.roughout your Rves you will be defoged with information, 
opinKXw, and interiiretatxxis about events which you shouk^ be able to evaluate 
critically. Most of tie structures wtttiin whk:h we order our lives, the important 
forms of political, soial and economk: organization to whk:h we must relate, and 
ttie main issues of tie day are products of a particular hind of evolution and 
change. This proce» ijs had momentous devefopment in ttie 20tti Century. 
Whatever your majo* or career goals. >ou shouki recognize ttiis mi seek to 
develop your uodersimding of ttiesf problems. Doing ttiis requires comprehen- 
sfon beyond minimal ttctual knowledge of past events. Hopefully, upon comple- 
tion of ttus course you wiK have improved your understanding of our worid and 
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become a more perceptive judgb 7f the data, opmione. intarpretations and 
expbnatiOTKOf how thirigshaopen. This critical anal)^ 
for. as Cart Becker obeerved very early Ir "his century. 'Ultimately, every man is 
N& own historian.' 

QBJgCTIVES 

1. To be famiar with the main s;age6 of civilization as an expanding force 
which has pn:duoed important tornw nf political, social, economic and 
c jiturai organization which are our common heritage. 

2. To identify m^^or events, persons and ideas which oontrlbutsd to the 
development of western, induding American, and non-western attitu^'^s 
and institutions. 

3. To develop concepts which give meaning and order to the raw material 
of man's recorded past 

4. To identify tf)danaiy-A.esigniflcantproblemsandsltuationsas they relate 
to the contifMjing issues of contemporary life. 

GOALS 

1. Toimproveunderstandingofthenr^loreventswhichhaveinffuencedthe 
modem world. 

2. To understarKj the influence of the past on contemporary events and 
problems. 

3. To be an intsiligentconsumer and evaluator of information about events 
taking place in the world 

4. Todevek)pagk>balperspectivewhkiirecognizesthepolitical. economic 
and cuitu' interdependence of all nations 



GFNgRAL LgARN!.MG OUTCOMES 

In addition to the nrK)re content related objectives described above, ttiis course 
hassomegenerahiberaileaminggoals. It is expected thatsuccessful completion 
of tills course will help you improve your ability: 

1. To manage \ jro,iiK.MCn This involves such tilings as sorting data, 
ranking data for significance, synthesizing facts, conceptt, and principles 
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2. To understand and use organizing principles or Key concepts against 
which misceHaneous data can be a^aluated. 

3. To differentiate between facts, opinions and inferences 

4. To fbrnfi questkm bi ader to nrK)re dearly clarify a problern, top^^ 
issue. 

5. To compare and contrast the relative merits of opposing arguments and 
interpretations, moving between the main points of each position. 

6. To organize your thoughts and comrrHjnicate them dearty and oonclsety 
in a written form. 

7. To obtain practice in selecting and presenting ^fbnnation and arguments 
within a restricted environment, espedalty the limitations of time in exams. 



COURSE QVFRVigW 

This course is the second course In the Civilization CORE sequence, following 
a general Nstoricai oven/iew of the main stages, structures and events of either 
Western CivHization or American History to the 20th Century. To understand the 
future you must understand the present The historian believes that the key to 
tholattarisanundefstandk^gofthepast Thethreeare linked together Inexorably. 
The topics in this course have been chosen with this connection in mind, and 
provMe an Notifiable starting point and framowortc 

The course begins with Worid Wari as a source of major cha^ whkii set 
themes for the entire century. Its purpose is to com'ey the tremendous contrast 
between what came before and what resulted. It continues with co.isMe-ation of 
the basic reality of a worid fragmented polltfoally into natkxial units and the 
continuing centrifugal power of llaltaQali&m- These gfobal dMsfons and the 
problem of intematfonal cooperation have to be understood to be related to 
problems whfoh are truly gfobal In scope. Political form<' and the institutfonal 
structures which will have to deal with them will probably remain focal and 
regional, while many of the problems of our time - economfc, ecofogical. resource, 
population, etc. - are gk)ba> in nature. 

The Institutional structures within whk^h these issues have been addressed, and 
which i 'a^m to be able to respond to people's needs and problems have taken 
several forms in ourcentu^: Mberal/democf atlc the right authontarianAotali- 
\aWL and the left marxifttMoriaiiftt A bask: understanding of these Is required 

The most important framewori^ of the past forty years . within which all of the toptcs 
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above have existed, has been the East-West struggle represented by the USA 
and USSR. Sonoe understanding of the nature of this relationship, how ii has 
evotvedandhowlthasinfluenoedthe restof the wortd. is essential. 

Front this in6titutk)nal framework It is possible to identiiysorne of the pressing 
problems and issues of the century which are truly global in perspective or 
Implicalion. important amorig Ihaga i« Ihn technologteal revojutton in its various 
fomis, the changes predpitaled by it, and the problems that exist between 
capabilities and understanding and control, especially vivid in the nuclear arms 
dilenKna Ftaonofnicinte ffrieoendenoe is the other orinck^ 
considered in all its complexity and implications. 

Finally . the course wHI conclude with an effort to sum up, integrate and speculate 
dbout the relationship between a rapidly changing and increasingly unstable 
intemationai environment and the ability of the United States to identify, under- 
stand and respond to these challenges. 

RFC UlRgP RFADING AND ASSIGNMENTS 

TEXT: Findley and Rothney, Twontjoth-Century World. (Houghton- Mifflin) 
Rolh, Jack (ed.), Wor!d War I: Turning Point in Modem History 

Spedfk; chapters or portions of chapters are identified with each of thecourse 
units. Do the assigned reading as we go along so that familiarity with the basic 
factual material can be assumed in class. 

Under some units you will also note additional readings placed on LIBRARY 
RESERVE. These short readings are also required. 

Written Assignment: Two or three interpretive self discovery history essays are 
assigned this semester. You will be asked to write on an assigned theme ruiating 
an historical topic to a present condition. Each is to be two typed or word 
processed pages In length, grammatically correct, showing evidence of *ext 
usage and some library research. The topics, the due dates, and detaileo 
instructions will be provided in class. 
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UNITS 

1. INTRODUCTION- MAJOR TWFNTIETH CFNTURY THFMPc; 

(a) Global inter-felatodness 

(b) Contra$t betvveen change oriented and culturally 
coneervaove societies 

(c) Rise of mass society 

(d) Triumph of technoiooy over nature 

(e) Search for appropriate values 

Reouired RQadin9- 

TEXT: Ch 1 - Twentieth Century Themes" 

Ch 2 • "European and Colonial Horizons In the 20th Century' 



2. THE NEW WQRL D HRFATPn WORLD WAR I 

(a) Total war and the breaitfkMvn of restraint 

(b) Europe: imperial expansion and collapse. 

(c) New role of the USA: the challenge of responsibility. 

(d) Rise of Japan: the first non-western power. 

(e) Tr,^ changed global power structure in 1919 

Required Reading 

TEXT Ch3*WoridWarl: TheTurnlngPolntofEuropeanAscendency 

ROTH Ch 1 Roth, "Introduction" 

Ch 5 Craig, "The Revolution in War and Diplomacy" 
Ch 6 Roth, The First World War as a Turning Point" 

Major themeft arvj «>nceptB to be u nderstood 

- The way World War I affe .tJd the basic structure of the worid. 

' TTie new social and economic problems aeated by the war. Revolution 
and Natioi'v^ism. 

- TTie way relabonsiiips between states became redefined: the end of the 
Eurocentered "vorld and the ennergence of the USA arid Japan 

- TTie American post war vision: a new basis for global relations and its 
failure to materialize. 

• American disillusion a'^td isolationist response to global problems and its 
implication. 
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3. KiATinNAl IfiM- TMg UNIVFRSAL IDEOLOGY 

(a) Nalional consciousness: Nstorical origins and 20th Century 
growth. 

(b) A world of natf on^states: the dominant organizing prindple of the 
century. 

(c) Western Imperialism and effect on national development 

(d) Inlemational cooperation: the nation-state and internatia al 
organization. 

(e) Emergence of sub-groups: the new fragnf)entatK>n 
(;) Case studies : The Middle East 

Raqurred Reading 

TEXT Ch 9 "Sub-Saharan Africa Under European Sway' 

Ci 10 'Asian Straggles for Independenc9 and Deveiopmenr 
Ch 16 "Asian Resurgence' section on Middle East 

REACTION ESSAY Barbara Ward, Nationalism and ideology, 
Ch 7, "Nationaifsm's Failure'. (Library Reserve) 

M;^fQf themes and concef be understood: 

- The power of nationalism iii this century. 

The basic ingredients of national consoKXisness. 

- The extent to which all other ideas, exist in a national ''i; leworU 

- The contrast between global interdependence arid nr r\\ d^lS!on. 

- The strength of powerful sub-group fragnfientatk>nfof even in stable 
national ooiTimunities. 

- American views of nationalism contrasted with other i atx>ncJ 
experiences. 

- The problem for the USA tn relating to and understanding nationalist 
aspirations ir the third world. 



4 THF t IRFRALVnFMQCRATIC STATE 

(a' Post World War I international environment 

(b) Constitu'jonal/representative government in the '^th Century some 
successes and failures. 

(c) Post Wof *d War I international environment. 

(d) Democratic reform* pluralism ano change, the American example 

(e) Prospects in the Third ^;«xld: India for example 

(f) USA as a role mr^: is the consensus gone > 

(g) Can liberal democracy respond effecuvely to problems ^ 
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Required Reading 

TEXT Ch 5 •Global Eoonofiiic Criws and Res»"icturing . " 
Ch 7 "Western Intellectual and Artistic Life. 

ROTH Ch 3 The Crisis in European Thought and Culture' 
Oh 5 *Hir8chfeld. Transl6rmatk>n of American Life' 

Matof thenes and cor/septe to t>9 understood: 

- The diffk^tty In creatk^ hstituiions Where Httle polt^^ 

• Characteristjcsofseveralrepresen&^axii.'nplesof Jernocraticfallure 
' Several representative examples of democratic si Kxess 

- Obstacles to this form of government in new emerging states. 

- The problem of compatibility between democracy and rapid 
development 

- The way demoaacies cope with problems and change: some 
representative reform movements. 

5. ALVERNATlVgS ON THg RIGHT 

(a) Rise of the bureaucratic lirtate. 

(b) T3t3}itarianism. 

(c) Fascism as a response to problems: The German and Italian 
examples. 

(d) ra^t aggref^slon: World War II. 

(e) Thfi fundamentalist state: reaction to modernizaf n. 



Reouirod Reading. 

TEXT Ch6 'Restructuring the Social and r-oliUcal Order: Fasasm " 

ROTH Ch4 'Friedrich, The Rise 0' Totalitarian Dictatorship" 

ORGANSKI, A.J K. ""asdsn. ar>c Modefnization," in Woolf (ed), The 
Nature of Fascism, pp. 19-41. (Library reserve) 

REACTION ESSA 'f 'Islam and the West." Newsweek (June 24. 1985), 
pp 28-30. (bbrary Reserve) 

Major themes and concepts to be underfttonri 

- Origins or authoritarian and totalitarian ideas. 

- Familiarity with the historical examples of Fasasm 
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' The connection between rapid change and the dIslocatKxi of traditiGna] 
value systems caused t>y it 

• Japanese fasdsm In the 1 930's as a model response to modernization 

• Currentexamplesofconflictkwtweeritraditionalsoaetyandctiange the 
Moslem world. 

- Problems for the USA. 

6. THF MARXIST CHALLENGE 

(a) Marxism and socialism: historical development 

(b) Lenin, Stalin, and the Soviet model. 

(c) Mao Zedong and the Chinese model. 

(d) National liberation movements and the third world appeal. 

Required Reading 

TEXT Ch4 'Restructunn^ oieSocialand Political order * The Bolshevik 
Revolution h World Perspective." 
Ch 16 'Asian Resurgence,' section on Communist China 

"COMMUNISM' The Specter and the Struggle.'Jjma (January 4. 1982). 
pp. 38-50. (Library reserve; 

Mafof themes and concepts to be understood: 

- Major concepts of Marxism and evolution as a political force. 

- Distinction between Marxism ?nd socialism caused by Russian 
Revolution. 

- The way in which the Soviet system developed, ospecialiy 1 1 
modernlza:ion and industrialization. 

- The way in which the Chinese revolution adapted to a non-ind ustrialized 

envirOt'iiTient 

- Differences between the models and relative attraction of each in the 
underde^ ek>pe^ world. 

- Th^i nab jre of national liberation movements and tfie mix of Marxism and 
nationalivn contained therein 

- Problems iw: the USA in dealing with these movements 

/ Thg FAST-WEST STRUGGLE 

(a) World War 11, th vipoiar world and the Cold War 

(b) Interpretingthenatureofthestruggle from confrr station to detente 

(c) Complexity of the relationship today 

1. Bloc fragmentation theWe&t 

2. National Communism 
3 Third world neutralism 
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Required Reading 

TEXT Ch 1 1 -World War II: The Final Crisis of European Global 
Dominance* 

Ch 12 'Emergence arx) Decline of Superpower Bipolarity* 

REACTION Ei. >AY Krusdiev's 1956 Peaceful coexistence speech 
(Library Reserve) 

Ma^or themes and concepts to be understood- 

- ExtenttowhK:hWorUWarllrevolulK)nizedrolesofUSSRandUSAInthe 
world. 

- TheexlstBnoeoftheSoviet-Americanoonfrontatfononseverallevels.not 
always dearly defined or separated: ideological, strategic, economic. 

- Problems both superpowers have relating to diminished influence in their 
own blocs and in the third world. 

- Difficulties for USA ofdefhUng nature of the confrontation: ideological or 
pragmatic, permanent or solvable. 

- Extent to which American response to global problems and issues is 
defined by this relationship and its interpretation. 



8 THg TECHNOLOGICAL RgVOLUTIQN: A GLOBA L NFTV/ORK 

(a) The communications revolution 

1 . overview of historical evdutiori. 

2. impact on political expression and manipulation 

(b) Controlling technology: thearm^^^ce. 
1 historical examples. 

2. evolution of nudea' strategy. 
3 arms control. 

Reomred Reading 

TEXT Ch 18 "A World of Interdependence Amid Scaraty," nudear 
weapons section 

BROV^N, Seyom, The Impact ot Technology on Community," in Brown. 
New Forces in World Politics 

2IEGLER, David The Balance of Terror," In War. Peace and 
International Politics. Ch 13. do 221-233 Ch7, pp 123-143 (bbrary 
Reserve) 
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Mqjof themes and ooncoots to be understood: 



- The shrinking world created by technolog»cal evolution such as 
communications. 

- Tbe political implications of communications changes historicaliy from 
radio to sateHltee. 

- The impact of the information revolution. 

- The tension between techrK>logical capability and deveiopme. : on the 
cne hand, and its effective use, understanding and control 

- The nuclear arrns race as a vivid example of tfYeted'inologtcal problem 
in ail of its dimensions. 



9 C.\ ORAI ECONOMY IN A POLITICALLY FRAGMFNTFD WORLD 

(a) The international economy since World War H. 

(b) Competing economic models. 

(c) Interdependence among the industrialized nations. 

(d) The gap between developed and underdeveloped nations and its 
implications. 

Required Reading 

TEXT Ch 15 "Sub-saharan Africa...," section on South Africa 
Ch 16 'Asian resurgence,' section on Japan 
Ch 17 'Affluent North and Hungry South ' 

M^or tnem ftft and ooncep^s to be understood 

- Theevolutionoftheintemationaleoonomyandtfwchangingplaceofthe 
USA within it over time. 

- Appeal of alternative economic development riK>dels in the third world 

- The complex relationship among the industrialized 



10 THE UNITED ST ATES IN A SHRINKiNf^WORl D CURRENT ISSUES 

(a) Sources of international instability. 
1. Declining rescuroos 

2 Pressures for interdependence (centripital forces) 

3 Suo*group activity and political instability (centrifugal forces) 

4 Strained capacity of governments 

5 New problems terrorism, refugees, energy, pollution, food. 
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(b) The USA' responding lo international problems 
1 Increasing oor)sumpt)on 

2. Aging ecx)nomic plant 

3. ProWems of national consensus on major issues 

4. Pioblems of governmental structure 

Required adiny 

TEXT Chi 8 "A World of Interdependence Amid Scarcity 

This unit will integrate many of the issues considered in the ether units, 
espeaaliy global problems which the USA will have to confront in the immediate 
future, with the internal difficulties this country has to deal with m order to 
understand arnj respond effectively to these forces. 
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APPENDIX F 

EXAMPLES OF SQPHOMORP.JtJNIQR DIAGNOSTIC PROJECT 
ACCniJNTf^G EINAMCF AND GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
SOPHOMORE-JUNIOR DIAGNOSTIC ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
PREPARED BY: JOHN J ^ICGOWAN ANO JANET E. MERCINCAVAGE 



At ttie end of the sophomore year, Accounting ma|ors will have successfully 
completed six credits of elementary accounting, six credits of economics and six 
credits of intbrmedtate accounting. 

intermediatB Accounting (I and II) is ccnsidered the co<use where an ac- 
counting major is exposed to all of Jie princiriles, concepts and pronouncements 
of accounting, internriediat&acoounling requires a studentto thoroughly under- 
stand the components/facets of the f jur major financial statements. Balance 
Sheet Income Statement Statement of Changes in Cash Flow, and Statement 
of Retairied Earnings. Furthermore, Accounting Tiajors should have the ability 
to analyze these statements aixl draw conclusions akrut the incividual or 
company for whom these statements were prepared. 

The arxxHJnting departments diagnostic project will be implemtr^ted duing 
the latter ^ of Intermediate Accounting, second semester of sophomore year. 
It wiM .equire ail account •g majors to ariaiyze a particular corporation's financial 
statements (Annual Report) u^in^ analytical techniques Students will write a 
multi-faceted report encompassing several aspects/timeframes of the company 
This project is also one segment of the accounting department's Competence 
Growth Plan in Effective Writing for students majonng in Accounting 

Analysis of i Corporate Annual Report will indude the following 

1 In order to apply the technr^l accounting principles learned -O date, the 
student must' 

A Prepare a horizontal analysis of both ^ 3alance Sheet and Income 
Statement published in the Annual Report 

B Prepare a vertical analysis of both the Balance Sheet and Incor ^ 
Statement published in th^ Annual Report 
(Common-Size Comparatives) 

C Select a category on the Income Statement and prepare a trend 
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percentage analysis. 

D. Calculale numerous financial ratioe designed to evaluate Work- 
ing Capital. Short and Long-Term Creditor. w\ Stockholder 
positions. 

2. lnordertoint8gratetBchnk:aloomoetency,crltk»lthinking. effects 
and values awareness (thus focusing on the transferable skiHs of learning), 
the student must resporid to the folkswing quebttons: 

A. Based on the resUts achieved for the first part of this project, assess the 
general oonditton of this business enterprise. (Is mere an establ«s^ted 
pattern of stability, growti. stagnatton. oontractton. etc.?) 

B. If you were the Chief Rnancial Officer (CFO) of this business enterprise, 
what wouU be your future strategies goals and objectives'' Andhow 
woukl you reflect these through the preparation of smual operating budg- 
ets'' (Scope: 2 years) 

C. As aspeculativelnvestor seeking to purchase stock, woukJ you purchase 
thic company's stock? AndlfyouwoukJ.howmuchmonejwouWyou le 
willing to Invest^ Why*? 
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5>QPHQMQRE-JUNIQR^AGN(4^^ 

Prepared t>y Frank J. Vacante 

PURPOSE: 

The purp06e of the Sophomore- Juruor C>iagrK)6tic Assessment Program m the 
Rnanoe Program of Kifig's College is to: 

1. determine the level of writing and critical thinking x>mpetBnoe for majors. 

2. discover those students with deficient ir: writing and aitk^ thinking 
skills, and 

3. prescribe a program of study for those identic as deficient whkii is 
designed to conect those defidenoes. 

PHRTFOI lOTFCHMQUE: 

Finance me^ors win develop a .rtfolk) dunng their sophomore and junior 
years, included In aach studenf. portiolio wiH be selected papers, projects, 
reports and examinations for courses taken in the sophonxxe and junior years. 
Illustrations of the materials included, by oourse. are the following 

SOPHOMORE YEAR: 

FIN 231 - The Management of Financial institutions 

1 Written and oral reports of assigned research projects 

2 Written reports of case studies 

FIN 232 - Analysts of Financial Statements 

1 Analyses of a^^signed finarx:ial statements 

2 b'ssayb on examinatx)ns utilizing case studies 
jtJNiOR YEAR. 

FIN 255 - financial Managerr.ent 
1 The Stock Market Project 
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2. Examinations and reports wtiict) lilustiate effectrve writing, analytical 
and organizaticnai skills. 

256 -Investments 

Assignment: An investment report on a sptiafic company 

FIN 267 - Marketing for Finance Majors 

A written and oral report on the Marketing Program of a kx^ 
financial institution 



REVIEW OF PORTFOLIO AND F EEDBACK TO STUnFNT.q 



The Finance faculty will periodx:ally review each students portfolk) and 
provide students with feedback regarding the progress t>eing made toward 
rv" -"ting expectatk>ns of departmental faculty for effectrvev/riting. critical thinking, 
aov. effective oral communicatkxi. Student;- needing furtf.er asststanoe in any of 
these ski'ls areas in order 'wO meet the expectations of thi Finance faculty will be 
referred to the Learning Skifls Center for a diagnostic a ssessment md remedial 
assistance. After receiving this feedback at the end of the sophomore year. 
Finance faculty will ask each student to select one item from the portfolio to 
critique with respect to his or her understanding of the cnteria used by faculty to 
judge effective wntng and critical thinking skills of junior and senior majors in 
Finance. 
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QOVgRMMgNT AND POLITICS DEPARTMENT 

SQPHQMORE-JUNIQR DIAGNOSTIC PROJECT 
PREPARED BY: DONALD I. BUZINKAI 

Students majoring in aH soda! science disdpiines are expe^ 
mayor paradigrns and contemporary methcxte of sodalsci^^ By the 

end of the sophomore year, students majoring in Government and Politics will 
havecomplGtBd CORE 150: Human Behdviorand Social Institutions; CORE 1 51 : 
American Government; Soda! Science 251 : Methods of Social Research and 
Compuler Applications; Sodal Science 261: Methods of Social Research arxJ 
Statistics; Government 231: Anterican Inter-govemrnental Rotations; and 
Government 232: Put)lic Administration. The faculty in the Government and 
Politics Department beiieve that student majors have sufficient t>ackground 
provided by these courses in which they must apply social science concepts a nd 
research methods to coriduct & study of a political practitioner. 

Each student will write an analysis of the activity and environnf)ent of a political 
practitioner in a local community. Such contacts wilt develop studer^rs ability to: 

a) conceptualize a research project utilizing at least orte major soaal scterK:e 
paradigm w«d appropriate social scier)ce research technique 

b) develop library and information technology search strategies by conducting 
and appropriate litaratL<6 search 

c) formulate questions that are dear and relevant 

d) ask questions in a firm and direct manner informed by the prindples of 
effective oral communication 

e) record responses to questions accurately and to rK>te non-verbal commu- 
nication dues 

f) syntiiesize ttie political practitioner's answers with social science principles 
and concepts into a logically developed essav delineating the role, motives 
and influence of the political activist on public policy 

This project will be assigned in the Spii.'^ Semester of the Sophomore year. 
Students will receive feedbacit from faculty on the research design and implem- 
entation strategies. Students conduct the interv'^ew wi ^ the political practitioner 
during the summer between sophomore and junior yeai The completed essay 
^ill be submitted to the faculty in the Government and Politics Department at the 
beginning of the semester of the Junior year 
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The student will spectfically determine what the politicai practitioner does, how he 
goes about doing it, why he does rt and what is the perceived Impact on public 
policy. Among the questions a student will pursue are: a) how does the 
respondent define his job; and b) ^t are his links to & Ificant others in his 
politicai and community life. The student must draw a comparison between the 
political practitioner's responses ano what the student actually obeen^es the 
political fxactitioner doing In carrying out his responsibilities. The student must 
also incorporate desaiptions of corresponding political behavior presented in the 
social saence literature in the field of politics. 
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EXAMPLES OF ftCNIQR r FVP! iNTgGRATFD ASS&S5MFNTS- 
AnnQtlNITIhiG ENGLISH ANH HUK.XU RESOURCE MANAGFMFNT 



ACCQUNTIK'G DEPARTMENT 
SENIOR I FVEL INTFGRATED ASSESSMENT 

Prepared by: John J. McQowan and Janet E. Merdncavage 



Auditing is considered the Aoxurrting Departments capstone Nor- 
nially taken during the FaH Semester of one's ssnior year, this course reqi/tres 
the suident lo reflect upon aN ttie lv)owledge hei^ has learned In each of the 
courses tal«en at King's College. Auditing provides the student with the oppor- 
tunity to independenfly investigate and explore crftical areas and problems 
relative to Accounting aid allows each student to present his/her thou^'^ts and 
conclusions concerning them in bottiorai and written fcmi. Auditing enables the 
student to perfonn a simulated audit through the use of an audit practice case. 
This practice case requires ttie student to solve problems, perform analytical 
tests, make deci8k>ns, and i /timately write his/her ooodustons in an audit report 

Afifie&smflntOty>ciivfli 

The Accounting Department is interested in knoiving ttiat its accounting majors 
can successfully meet ttte entry level requirements of Public Accounting firms. 
Private Industry and Government TheAooountingDepartmentisaisointerested 
in knowing tt)atsenk)r students taking tt)e CPA exam have been exposed to. at 
least in some course during ttieir four years, all ttte subject matter g'/ven In ttie 
exam. Computb^ competency, critical ttilnking, writing com potency and oraJ com- 
munication skiHs are encouraged and d6vek)ped by means of ttie Accounting 
departments Competence Growtti Plans. 

Assessment MottiodQlogy and Setting 

Aocoonting Department senior majors are assessed by successfully complet- 
ing ttie requirements for Accounting 271 (Auditing) and by completing an Audit 
Practice Case (simulated audit). The objective of an audit, be it by external 
auditors not associated wltti ttie company or internal auditors working for man- 
agement, is the expresskxi of an cpinkxi on faimess witti which ttiey present 
financial position, results of operations, and changes in cash flow in conformity 
withgenerallyacceptedaccountingprinciples. Theauditor'sreportisttiemedium 
ttirougli wnich one expresses his/her opinion or. if arcumstances require, 
disdaimc an opinion. In eitfier caae. one states whottier his/her examination has 
neen made in accordance wltti generally accepted auditing stai idards These 
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Standards require one to state whether, in his/her opinion, the financial state- 
nients are presented in oonfomiity with generally accepted accounting principles 
and wtiettier such principles have been oonsislently applied in the preparation of 
the financial statements of the current period in relation to those of the preceding 
period. Students will also apply their knowledge of the AlCPA Code of Ethics, as 
well as their knowledge of oompners and statistics, in both the Auditing courses 
and the Audi: Practk» Case. 

Students who are fortunate to have internships during the spring semester of 
their senior year engage in self-assessment During the internship period, all 
student inter rts are required to hand in weekly logs indteatir^r ' ^related actrvities 
performed that week. Each student rates those actrvif" poor, fair, good, very 
good or invaluable to them, using the same rating system, the extant of how that 
week's activities contributed to the intern's personal growth and devek^pment. 
Students also receive further assessment and feedback from supervisors in 
accounting firms and ultimately by job offers. 

ARSft<;ftmftnt Critena 

( 1 ) Objective : Thofough knowledge of the technical principles and concepts 

of Accounting 

Cntena: The student is able to record and summarize all types of 

financial information and is able to prepare all types of financial 
statements in accordance with generally accepted accoijnting 
principles and concepts. 

(2) Qbjectivei Thorough knowledge of accounting theory and ability to use 

this Knowledge in problenvsotving and dedsion-making 

Cntena: The student understands all the accounting pronouncements, 
such as the Accounting Research Bulletins, Accounting 
Prinaples Board Opinions and the Financial Accounting 
Standards, and is able to apply thf^ pronounceinents in 
various situations to solve problems ar>d make deasions 

(3) Objective . Abihty to perform analytical tests on general purpose financial 

statements and draw conclusions from this valued measure- 
ment tool 

Cntena. The stijdent is able to analyze finanaal statements through 
application of liquidity analysis as well as profitcblity and 
capital-maintenance analysis (testing procadures) for the pur- 
pose of drawing conclusions about these general purpose 
tinanaal statements 
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(/.) QbtQctive :Ab<litv to effectively communicate in t)oth oral and written form 
to a variety of audiences 

Criteria- The student Is aUe to ^rite dearly ai^.d effectively In both dass 
assignments and tho audit practice case, freeof grammatical 
errors appropri ate to tS-ie purpose of £iudier)oe, In tha tradition- 
ally accepted format within the Ac Minting profet slon fo* its 
Intended use. 

The -student IS able '>ngac3 in effectiveoral presentations of 
various dass asslgnmer tsfevealina careful preparation, con- 
ceptual arxJ organiza' ona; skills a presented with poise, 
con'idence and effect^ene^. 

(5) Obiecth/e Comt »ency using the persona! canputer.particu'arly In tne 

:ication of LOTUS .-2 3. 

Cnteria: The studentdemonstrate^ ability to iise the personal computer 
ano to apply LOTUS 1 -2-3 techniques i n a variety of seg ments 
of the Audit Practice Case 

(6) Objective. Understr.nd»rH, Veirlous ethic;;! and mcral isR> "es as well as the 

legal responsibility fadng today's accoun* ts. 

Criteria. The student understands arxJ is able to apply the AlCPA Code 
of Professional Condu** corxJuct concerning numeroiis ethi 
cal and moral issues a .vetl as the accountantsMegal liability 
, jnder common and statutory law) involvi.ig the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (SEC) to assigned cases 

(7) Ob^ectivQ: Effective interaction with fellow students, faculty, poter.aal 

empiciyars and busir>ess people in general. 

Cntena: The student li. able to work effectively in groups while soh/mg 
In-cl-^ss problems and able to communicate effectively with 
faculty while engaged ii the Audu Practice Ca«^e. In addition, 
the student is able to communicate effectively when engaged 
In a job interview and when engaged in discussion -vith 
members cf die Business Division Advisory Counal 
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Feedback Mechanrsm for Stijdftnt<s 



( 1 ) Students will receive feedback on all objectives thr oughoutthe Fall Semes- 
ter on regular assignment as well as on the Audit Practice Case at the end 
of the semester. 

(2) An e^il Interview wilt be scheduled for each accounting major at the end of 
the semester with Accounting Department faculty in order to discuss ttie 
entire assessmer* process. 

(3) Evaluations from internship supervisors in Accounting firms will be dis- 
a;ssed with students by the department chairman and/or the Director of 
Career Planning and Placement 

(4) The department chairman will review ttie students progress during all four 
years of undergraduate educatk>n to gain an understanding of strengths 
and weaknesses, career potential and opportunities. 
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FNfit ISH DFPARTMgNT 
SENIOR LEVEL INTEGRATED A^SFSSMcNT 
Prepared by: George merbacher 

AssesRmftnt Objectives: Tnrough the establishment of this proiect, the 
English Department hopes to assess the following characceristics of ^ senior 
majors: 

the extent to which they o'^e able to express themselves in speech and 
writing; 

(2) the extent to which they are able to discover, develop, and pi>rsue to its 
conclusion a research problem in literature or language or both, 

(3) the extent to whiah they are able to defend in writing and in speech the 
thesis of their research paper; 

the extent to whidi they have acquired the various skills of a liberal 
educatx)n and h£ *e appropnatety applied those skills to the project on 
which they have worked. 

A?Aes sment Mefhodology and Setting : Before the end of the first semester of 
their senior year, all majors m jst submrt to their academic advisor a revised and 
rewritten research paper which was origlnatty submitted as a course projact in an 
advancfjd English course during the first semet>ter of the sentor year. In special 
drcurm tances, a student may choose to submit a research paper which was 
submitted for a course taken earlier than the senior year if the paper has been 
expansively revised since that earlier submissior The academe advisor is then 
responsible for having the paper eva'jatadby two other En^'ish faculty in addition 
to him/herself. This evaluatwn must take place before the third week of the last 
semester Cr^ the student's senfor year. The Department will then arrange a 
fleeting or series of meetings, Riding on the number of majors being 
evaluated, at which each student whI present tne paper and answer questions 
from the audience The audience will consist of the English faculty, English 
majors who wi<^ to attend, and anyone whom the precentor wishes to invite 
Copies of presented papers will be available to English faculty for reading before 
the presentations. Within one week after the students presentation, his/her 
academic advisor will explain, at a private conference, the reactions and 
cfitiasms of the English faculty which resulted trom the presentation T^<e 
criticisms should be presented in a positive way, in order to acquaint eacr^ 
grac'uaung senior «v;th heipfuS advii^e fOf impruveiTtetit along wiui appropriate 
accolades for jobs well done. Any student who fails to complete this prqect will 
be denied permission to graduate In rare cdsos in vhich a student's performance 
on the written or oral project is substandard, the English Department may require 
additional revision, rewriting, o\ some other appro, r ate work prior to qraduadon 
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Assessment Critftria Each senior English major will be expected, in the 
research project, to meet the following standards of the Department: 

(1) The paper should denonsnate the students ability m generate a re- 
search prc'^'^m in Iiteraair3 or language, to identify and use competently 
*he appropriate sources of lik^rdry or Iviguistic research to be found in the 
liuary or in relevant field locations (in the case of language study), and 
to present a coherent, persjasive soiutkMi to the problem 

(2) The paper's central idea should be clearly stated, thoroughly supported 
with concrete detail, and defended with the appropriate rhetorical 
techniques used effectively. 

(3) Where appropriate, the paper should demonstrate thewrHer's&wareness 
of relevant areas of the core curricutum. For im^tance, argunf)ents should 
be presented with corrvindng evidence and without obvious fallacies; 
handling of data should denxKistrate reasonable use of quanfative 
material: histofical perspective should be inherent in the presentation of 
cultural and literary ooncJupions, and the writer should demonstrate 
awareness of human behav.ur, social institutions, foreign cultures, and 
human values wherever necessary anf^ ,<»levant to the development of 
a point In certain types of literary or linguistic subject matter, scientific 
prr 'pies rnay be germane and should thus be considered in the 
presentation. 

(4) Theflnaldraflofthepapershouldaxitainnoerrorsir spelling or grammar, 
and no serious violations of standard usage. 

(5) The final draft should be submitted typed (or printed by a word Drocessor) , 
double-spaced, on white. 81/2x11 paper. foUoving the guidt"nes of the 
latest MLA Stylesheet. 

(6) In the oral pres'^tatKXi, t^.j student should denx: strate the ability to 
su^iriarize the paper's main argument and sub-arguments if any. and to 
desaibe briefly and dearly the focus and conclusions of the project The 
wr.ter should also be fam«liar eno'igh with the paper and its research 
background to dnswer pertinent questions from the audience. He or she 
should be able to oco ^ribe significant revisions which were made to early 
drafts; of the paper and to piovide a ratr role foi those revisions 

(7) The oral presentation should show a high degree of preparation espe- 
cially ir. its use of standara spoken English and ir Its c^ization and 
timing The student mc.y choose to use videotape equipment and ask for 
a aitiQ' e by an advisor or ottier English faculty member wh'le preparing 
for the presentation 
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Additional F^adhack Moasuros: Besldee the feedback procedures already 
described In -Assessment Methodology' above, two other worthwNle opportuni- 
ties are present in this system for helpful poeitive response to the student First, 
tf sodalsettingoftheoral presentation will permltalargenumbe ffacultyano 
stuv^ant peers to comment informally and ecKOutagingly after the presentation 
Finally, since this paper win be Inserted, when accepted , into the students writing 
portfolte. the student and the advisor will have the opportunity to review the 
student's progress since the sophonwre-junior diagnostic project, through the 
junior cntical essay, to the :inal research paper. The student will thus gain an 
aniightening view of his or her strenfths and weakness, along with practical 
ad/ioe for future development 
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HUMAN RESOURCE T^NAGFMPNT PRH^FIAM 
SENIOR LEVEL INTEGRATED ASSESSMENT 

Prepared by: Jean P O'Brien 



Assessment Objecfayfls 

A graduating senior with a major In Human Resource Manageme.it should be 
able to demonstrate mastery of the fbikswing objectives* 

(1) Knowledge cf Human Reso^jroos Manaopnnftnf FtflH - Tho ch.^n> 
have a thorough knowledge of human resources principles arxl practice 
including an understanding of the psychology of human behavior in the 
wori^aoe and the business setting In wnich this behavior occurs 

(2) Effective Communjcation - The student wi^ be able to dearly and 
effectivdiy oommunicatB this knowledge and understanding both orally 
anci nt writing In a manner appropriate to the relevant audience. 

(3) Critical Thinking and Informatjon Technoloyy Skllk , 7>^ ct. .H^t 

able to kx>ate. Intsgrate and evakiate the professional ' mature in the 
human resources field. 

(4) Critical Thinking and Quantitative Reasoning . Tha ^ ttirtont wii ho ahk> »o 
design, conduct and statistic 'nalyzedatatosolveproblemsercoun- 
tered by human resources ^..jfessionats. Students will be able to 
substantiate oonduskm and implications generated by such research. 

(5) Cntical Thinking and Valuing . Tha fttuHnnt liritt ho ahk> tn M^nrify 
anayize the implications of the varbus ethkal and legal decisions facing 
human resources professk>nals The sttJent will also be able to 
substantiate his or her pointof view using acceptable orincples of Critical 
Thinking. 

(t ^ Cntical Thinking and Comrxiter CornDQtencv- Studei its will be able to use 
and evaluate available computer software packages tomaintain records, 
analyze data and generate test reports. 



Tnc Scnlcr Serr..;A^in HU^AAM resources management is designed 
to provide students with the opportunity to integrate liberal k/aming skills witr the 
human resources, psychology and buf iness courses required for the ma/or This 
course will be taken dunng the seond semester o, the senior year Tne 
assessment process will occur througnout the semester and will use a mixture 
of asfessment devices 
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The evaluated course components include written case analyses and issue 
papers, an oral case analysis and a Human Resources 
Audit of a real or simulated organization 



Each assessment procedure Is designed to measure a comtxnation of objec- 
tives. The following specific criteria wiii be used 
for each assessment procedure for each objective 

(1) KnQwled9e of the Human Rftfiouroes Management Reld 
Cntena: The student is able to analyze cases and issues 

- using appropriate human resources, psycho.jgical, end business 
theories, research Endings and principles 

- integrating information from differing sources and incorporaar>g them 
into an effective and thorough analysis of the case 

- demonstrating an understanding a/KJ ability to apply HRMuteones, 
research and principles 

(2) Effective Cftmmiiniftafiftn 

Cntena: The student ts able to write effectively' 

- the central idea ts clearly expressed 

- language is chosen with awareness of audience and purpose 

- a well organized plan for the writing is evident 
' generalizations are supported by details 

- paragraphs are unified and coherent free from grrtn^matical and 
spelling errors 

The student ts able to speak effectively 

- expresses the main idea clearly 

- uses a well organized outline to inforni the speech process free jrom 
grammatical and articulation errors 

• appropriate to the audience, langauge is chosen with awareness of 
audience and purpose 

- incorporates audio/Vi«'^fai diu^, ci3monstrations or other techniques to 
faolitate interest prKi audience comprehension 

- jspcods to questions from audience dearly and accurately 
' communicates a sense of confidence one poise 

- demonstrates effective use of veal \ nnety, gestures and timing 
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(3) Critical Th!nk;n9 and Inform lu^. -^ochnology Skills 
Criteria: 

' the student locates and properly referefK^s appropriate and diverse 

resource material 
' the student discusses the strengtns and weaknesses of available 

literature 

- the student integrates a variety of viewpoints on a single issue 
' the st>xtont substantietes his/her point of view with appropriate and 

logk:ai arguments 
' the student incorporates an original analysis or creative example to 

illustrate a point of view 

(4) Critical Thinking and Quantrtative Reasoning 



- the student devek)ps an ongtnal/interebtlng/useful hypothesis for 
irrvestigatjon 

' the student selects an apprcpriciUf methooot^j to tiB^i i}ie hy pot^rOsis 
' the student selects th'^ appropriate statistical methods to evaluate the 
data 

' the student cot rectly performs the statistical analysis 
' the student explains strengths and weaknesses of the design, results 
and conclusions 

(5) Cntlcal Thinking r ^ Valuinq 

Cnteria: WhAn arvilyztng cases, issues or organizationi 

- th^studentdemonstrates anawarer^ess, sensitvity and abf lity to apply 
the ethical principles endorsed by practitK>ners in the HRM and the 
Industrial Psychology fieMs 

- the student shows kna ledge and accurately uses the legal regula- 
tions which impact on me HRM fekl 

- the student supports ethical decisions with approprictte and k>gfca: 
arguments 

(6) Critical Thinking and Computer Competency 



- the studf^nt c looses an appropnate software package and uses it 
correctly to conduct statistical analyses 



Criteria, 
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- the Student chocjGGS an appropnate software package and uses It 
correctty to generate test reports/case analyses 

- the student prepares papers using word processing, which reveal 
good organization, clanty of expression and are free from grammatical 
and spelling errors 

PPFDRArtC MgCHANISM TO S' jPENTS 

Students will receive feedt)ack throughout the semester on each assignment 
as well as an overall evaluation at a end of the semester 

Written assignments will be evaluated in writing by the instructor and returned 
to the student The instructor wili be available fof further elaboration and/or 
clarification. 

Oral assignments will be evaluated by the instructor on a feedback sheet 
curing the presentatiop Feedback will be provided orally for tha studont following 
the presentation 

The student will receive feedback in a conference setting from the instructor 
prior to mid-semester concernin g the Human Resource Audit fhe fin al paper will 
t)e evaluated, in wrmng, by iie ir^trjctc 

A human resources professional will evaluate at least one written assignment 
for each student This external assessor will provkje feedback, in writing . to the 
student 

A final mterview will be scheduled with each student to review the student's 
progress in fleeting eacn of the assessment obiecHves in relatonship to the 
stated critena 
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